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THE EXPOSITION OF 1893. 
PART II. 


BY R. E. 


N my article on the ‘‘ World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition’’ last November, I 
said that three relays of men were work- 
ing night and day on the construction 
of the great buildings. I wish I could 
now give my readers an adequate idea of 
the wonderful results these sturdy work- 
men have accomplished. Even the most 
impracticable mind can, however, gain 
some idea of what has been done when 
told that 46,952,965 feet of lumber 
and 8,359,265 pounds of iron and steel 
have actually entered into the work of 
construction up to March 1st. This 
means that two-thirds of all the lumber 
to be used has been fitted and nailed in 
place by the carpenters, and that nearly 
one-fourth of the iron and steel trusses, 
girders, beams, and columns have found 
their niches and supports and reached a 
resting place until the great celebration 
becomes a thing of the past. I have 
visited the Exposition grounds almost 
weekly for the past six months, and yet 
each time some new fact about the great- 
ness of the undertaking forces itself upon 
me, and I marvel more and more at the 
conception of such stupendous buildings 
and at the exactness of the science of 
architecture and engineering which makes 
it possible to execute the wonderfully 
beautiful designs of the artist’s genius. 
The architecture of the principal build- 
ings has been described in the Home 
MAGAZINE, and some idea has been 
given of the grouping, but careful scrutiny 
of the map showing the ground-plan of 
the Exposition park, will serve as a key 
to this and other articles that I may write 
about the Exposition. The pictures of 
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the buildings, too, all from the official 
drawings, will tell more than any de- 
scription can of their magnitude, beauty, 
and grandeur. 

I want right here, though, to impress 
you with what 46,952,965 feet of lumber 
means. Every one who lives in the 
country, at least, has a pretty clear idea 
of the size of an acre of land. Well, 
nearly all this lumber comes from the 
virgin forests of the South, and each acre 
cleared averages 15,000 feet of lumber. 
A little figuring will show that to supply 
the lumber already used 3,130 acres of 
timber land must have yielded its growth 
of centuries to the woodman’s axe. For 
the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Build- 
ing alone the timber used covered 1,133 
acres of ground when standing. This 
building, by the way, is the largest that 
has ever been constructed in the world. 
It is 1,700 feet long by 800 wide, and 
will have forty acres of floor space. In 
laying the thirty-four acres of main floor 
three hundred workmen used five car- 
loads of nails. It seems to me that out- 
of-the-way facts like these impress one 
more than even the wonderful figures 
showing the size and cost of these giant 
structures. 

It is my purpose, however, in this ar- _ 
ticle, to tell you just where the enter- 
prise stands at this date in its progress, 
and in doing so to show you why its offi- 
cials feel so confident of being ready to 
begin the celebration of the greatest event 
in the history of the world on the four 
hundredth anniversary of its occurrence, 
October 14th next. 

The doors of the Exposition will not be 
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opened to the public until May 1st, 1893, 
but the patriotism in which the enter- 
prise was conceived, and through which 
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to so push the work that all the buildings 
shall be completed by October 1st, this 
year, and to dedicate them on October 

12th, 13th, and 
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alone it could possibly be carried to a 
successful conclusion, would not permit 
the anniversary date to pass without due 
celebration. It was, therefore, decided 


5 «614th, the prin- 
cipal ceremo- 
nies being, of 
course, held on 
the 14th. With 
this end in 
view, all 
tracts for build 
ings call fo. 
their comple 
tion on the 
date abov: 
named, unde: 
heavy penal 
ties. A sort o! 
time-table ar 
rangement wa 
entered into 
between the 
Exposition au 
thorities and 
the contrac 
tors, and if the 
latter, at any 
time, fall be 
hind the sched- 
ule, the Expo 
sition may 
either comp } 
them to 
up or 
charge of and 
complete the 
work itself. On 
this first day ol 
March there is 
but one build 
ing on which 
the work is be 
hind the time- 
table, and the 
contractor will 
easily even up 
with a few days 
of fine weather. 
It seems ex- 
pedient here to explain to some extent 
the method of building these great struc- 
tures in order that the reader may, in 
following me around the grounds, un- 
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derstand the progress of the work. Owing distributed over the entire surface, in- 
to the nature of the ground and the stead of resting mainly on foundations 
under the walls of the 
buildings. ‘To accom- 
plish this, the entire 
structure is built on 
square piers, a few feet 
apart. For instance, the 
great Manufactures or 
Main Building will rest 
on over 6,000 founda- 
tion piers, composed of 
railroad rails, ties, and 
concrete. The laying 
of these piers has been 
the slowest and most 
aggravating portion of 
the work. For several 
of the buildings the en 
gineers and architects 
had to rearrange their 
foundations several 
times, as the striking of 
a quicksand where a 
pier was located fre- 
quently necessitated ar- 
ranging a new place 
for not only this pier, 
but two or three dozen 
more which with it was 
to share some particular 
portion of the great 
weight. The piers or 
foundations are com- 
pleted, however, for all 
the buildings. The next 
step is to lay the joists 
and then nail down the 
floor boards. This has 
been completed in every 
building. Following 
the laying of the floor, 
the building is divided 
into as many sections 
as deemed desirable, 
and work on each pro- 
gresses entirely inde- 
pendent of the others. 
The outer walls, or 
‘‘curtains,’’ as the 
architects call them, are 
size of the buildings, it is necessary that lightly built of frame, and covered with 
the great weight of the structure and  ‘‘staff,’’ which I shall describe elsewhere. 
contents (including sight-seers) shall be Those walls have only their own weight to 
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bear, the roofs of all the buildings being 
supported on iron or steel trusses or 


arches, which rise from the foundation ih 
i 
i 


piers. The placing of these trusses pro- i 
ceeds while the walls are being built, and | 
when they are up the remaining work to 
be done is to bolt to them the roof 
sheathing and metal frames for the 
countless panes of glass, of which all the 
roofs are largely composed. 

The great steel trusses for the Main 
Building are the engineering feat of the 
Exposition buildings. ‘They will span a 
space 368 feet wide, and form an arch 
260 feet high. ‘To fully understand what 
these figures mean, think for a moment 
that an average city block in Philadel- 
phia is only 300 feet long, and that there 
is not a building in the city (except the 
tower of the new City Hall) more than 200 
fect in height. |The magnitude of this 
undertaking is so great, that it has at- 
tracted the attention and interest of 
architects and engineers throughout the 
world, and as was the case when the 
Eiffel Tower, at Paris, was projected, 
there are able men who doubted the 
practicability of the design and specifi- 
cations. But much of the iron and steel 
for these great trusses is now on the Ex- 
position grounds, and this month several 
of the trusses will be in position. 

As the reader now understands enough 
of the system of construction, we will 
enter the Exposition grounds at the point 
indicated on the map as the Midway 
Plaisance, and making the circuit of the 
great buildings, will judge by the pro- 
gress made whether the Exposition 
officials are warranted in promising their 
completion by October tst, next. 


Ml 























The Woman’s Building (200x400 feet) 
is ready for the painters and deco- 
rators. It could, in fact, be made ready 
to receive exhibits in from ten days to two 
weeks. Proceeding south, we find the 
Horticultural Building (250x998 feet) so 
far advanced that work is now progress- 
ing on the roof. ‘The contractor is over 
two months ahead of his time-table. 
The Transportation Exhibits Building 
(256x960 feet with annex 425xgoo feet) 
is nearly as far advanced, as the remain- 
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ing iron work to be put in position will and about two-thirds of the glass is in 
be finished by the end of March. Follow- place. Still going toward the lake, the 
ing the course of the lagoon as it turns next structure is the Electrical Building 
east, at the south end of the Transporta- (345x6go0 feet). The iron isall in place, 
and the glass roof and 
~~... PP 83 walls—for this building 
Se ee ee =OCill be almost entirely 
; 4} composed of these mate- 
rials—are now being con- 
structed. When the Elec- 
tricity Building is illumi- 
nated at night, it is ex- 
pected to be so brilliant as 
to be visible from several 
miles distant in the sur- 
rounding country or out 
on Lake Michigan. Im- 
mediately south of the 
Electrical Building and 
Hall of Mines and Mining, 
and at the head of the 
principal lagoon or basin, 
is the Administration 
suilding (262x262 feet). 
This building, with its 
great dome rising 264 feet, 
is to be the architectural 
feature of the group. In 
proportion to its size it 
will cost more than any 
other building. The four 
corner pavilions from be- 
tween which the dome 
rises are so far completed 
that the outer covering of 
‘* staff’? is being put in. 
The iron work for the 
dome is completed to the 
height of 200 feet, and 
work is progressing on the 
half arches which gradually 
and gracefully join at the 
apex, 64 feet above. There 
are 1,565,000 pounds of 
iron and steel used in this 
building, of which 1,220, 
ooo pounds is in place. 
The Administration Build- 
ing will be used for the 
general offices of the Ex- 
tion Building, we come first to the Hall position and for newspaper correspon- 
of Mines and Mining (350x700 feet). dents, press agencies, and telegraph com- 
Next to the Woman’s Building, this is panies. 
nearest completion. The roof is finished The second of the Exposition Build- 
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ings in point of size 1s Machinery Hall 
(492x846 feet ; annexes, 813x1,345) just 
south of the Administration Building and 
fronting an arm of the lagoon to the east. 
This was the last building to be put under 
contract, and is the most backward in 
construction. Owing to the great weight 
of the exhibits to be made here, extreme 
care had to be taken to secure safe founda- 
tions, and to effect this, 4,200 piers had to 
be built. The floor of the main structure 
and annexes is now complete, and work 
is progressing in the series of steel arches 
that will support the main roof. Though 
not as far advanced as he would like, the 
contractor declares he will have no diffi- 
culty in finishing this building two or 
three weeks ahead of time. 

Across the lagoon from Machinery Hall 
and connected with it by a peristyle or 
covered colonnade is the Agricultural 
Building (500x800 feet,annexes 425x1,000 
feet) fronting on Lake Michigan and the 
furthest south and east of the Main Ex- 
position structure. ‘The contractor here 


is way ahead of time, the iron work being 


bout completed and the ‘‘ staff’’ work 
being in progress at the same time. To 
the south and east are the smaller Forestry 
(208x528 feet) and Dairy (100x200 feet) 
Buildings. The former is complete ex- 
cept for the great columns of natural 
wood which are to be contributed by 
every State and Territory of the Union, 
and which, with. the bark only partially 
removed, will be the main feature of 
ornamentation in the architecture of the 
structure. This building is now occupied 
by the modelers and ornamental plaster 
workers, who are making the internal and 
exterior decorations for all the buildings. 
The Dairy Building is also so nearly com- 
pleted that it could be made ready for 
occupancy in a few weeks. 

The pier shown on the map extends 
out 1,500 feet into Lake Michigan, and is 
finished and in use for receiving lumber 
and other supplies. 

Proceeding north from the Agricul- 
tural Building, and crossing the lagoon 
on a bulkhead or bridge 700 feet long, we 
come to the Main Building (787x1,687 
feet), the progress in which has already 
been outlined. Next north is the United 
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States or Government Building (345x 
415 feet). The Exposition has no part 
or say in the construction of this build- 
ing. Uncle Sam is doing this, and he is 
doing it well and rapidly. It will be 
ready for work to begin on the roof by 
May ist, and is to be completed by Sep- 
tember 1st. 

About 1oo feet off shore in the lake, 
and with its guns trained on the Govern- 
ment and Main Buildings is the man-of- 
war (69 feet extreme width of beam and 
348 feet long). It is safe to say this is 
the most remarkable ship (if it may be 
so called) ever built by the United States 
or any other government. It is con- 
structed of brick on a foundation of 
piles and sheathed with armor-plate like 
a modern war vessel. I can almost hear 
the readers of this article ask why the 
government didn’t build a sea-going ves- 
sel instead of this make-believe. This 
question is asked by scores of the hun- 
dreds who now daily visit the Exposition 
grounds. The answer is that owing to 
treaty stipulations with Great Britain 
each power may maintain only one war 
vessel in the great lakes. This covenant 
was made years ago, and the vessel to 
be kept in commission was named in the 
treaty. On the part of the United States 
it is the ‘‘ Michigan ’’—an old tub which 
could scarcely compete in the matter of 
speed with an ordinary Reading Rail- 
road collier, and which being built of 
wood would be an easy prize for any iron 
freight steamer that was supplied with a 
few cannon and enough men to work 
them. England’s war vessel (?) is little if 
any better than the ‘‘ Michigan,’’ and the 
officers, marines, and men-of-warsmen on 
each sail around from port to port with 
all the panoply of war that characterizes 
the movements of naval vessels on the 
salt waters of the world. But the ‘ Bat- 
tle Ship,’’ as it is called, is going to be 
one of the most interesting exhibits at 
the Fair. It will show the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors from the inland 
States just what a modern war vessel is 
like. It will be complete in all its-equip- 
ments, and will have a full complement 
of officers and men. In addition it will 
be used for the naval exhibit of the 
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government. Many of the interesting completion. The wood and brick work, 
articles in the naval muséum at Washing- including the turrets for the great guns, 
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ton and in the various navy yards will are finished, and before fall it is intended 
‘be displayed here and the methods of _ to put the cannon on board. 

torpedo warfare will be illustrated. The Crossing another arm of the lagoon, 
** Battle Ship’’ is rapidly approaching we come to the Fisheries Building (165 
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365 feet with two annexes 135 feet in of wall space for hanging pictures in the 
diameter each). Some of the architects, Main Building and annexes, and already 
and many laymen, consider this even enough contributions aze offered to fill 
more beautiful than the Administration a structure twice as large. 

Building. ‘The octagonal 
annexes at either end of 
the main structure are the 
largest aquaria that have 
ever been built. They 
are made entirely of steel 
and plate-glass. They will 
be filled with salt water, 
and deep-sea fish will be 
brought continuously from 
the seaboard. By a sys- 
tem of illumination visit- 
ors to the Exposition will 
be able to see through the 
plate-glass and water to 
all parts of the aquarium, 
and the big and little fish 
may be watched disport- 
ing as is their wont in the 
ocean. ‘The steel frames 
for these aquaria are fin- 
ished, and work on the 
roof of the Main Building 
is in progress. The con- 
tractor here is a little 
ahead of schedule time. 
Ihe total capacity of the 
aquaria in this building 
will be 140,000 gallons of 
water. 

Continuing north the 
Palace of Fine Arts 
(320x500 feet with two 
annexes each 120xX 200 
feet) is reached. ‘This is 
the most substantial of all 
the buildings, as only iron, 
steel, brick, and staff are 
used in its construction, 
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the purpose being to ren- 
der it absolutely fire-proof. 
\bout two-thirds of the 
brick walls are finished 
and work is being pushed hisg ¢ 
with vigor. If the prom- Ree Ls aS 

ises of American and for- 

eign artists are made good there will The other large building shown in the 
le pictures and statues in this classic map is the Illinois headquarters, 160x450 
structure of the market value of at least feet. A commission appointed by the 
$15,000,000. There will be one mile State has charge of this work. 
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Almost in the cen- 
tre of the group the 
map shows the long, 
irregularly-s ha ped 
‘wooded _ island,’’ 
which, when _ the 
landscape gardeners 
are through with it. 
is expected to be the 
finest sixteen acres 
of verdure and flow 
er beds the world has 
ever seen. On the 
north end will be lo- 
cated the Japanese 
building and botani- 
cal gardens for which 
the government of 
the Flowery King- 
dom has appropria- 
ted so many silver 
yens as in American 
money amount to 
$100,000. The rest 
of the island is given 
over . the Depart- 
ment of Horticul- 
ture. Immense for- 
est trees brought here 
from the Northern 
and far Western 
States will shade 
lovely walks that 
wind about among 
beds of roses, tulips, 
and other flowers, 
from every clime and 
country. Hundreds 
of thousands of 
plants are now be- 
ing propagated in 
acres of temporary 
green-houses built 
last summer for this 
purpose on the Mid- 
way Plaisance. Great 
palms and other 
tropical plants will 
find place here with 
the more sturdy 
growths of the North. 
From as far off as 
Australia on the west 
and Turkey on th? 
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east exhibits of 
plants and flowers 
ire promised for 
beautifying this lit- 
tle artificial island SP es = 
surrounded by the : 
waters drawn from 
the Lake through 
newly dug lagoons. 

Beyond the Art 
Building and con- 
tinuing to the 
northern extremity 
of the grounds, 
will be the State 
buildings, of which 
several of the forty 
projected are now 
in process of con- 
struction. And in 
addition to all this, 
there will be five 
or six buildings 
erected by foreign 
nations ; at least a 
dozen for the col- 
lective exhibits of 
various trades and 
probably a hun- 
dred small and 
large pavilions and 
kiosks for restau- 
rants, and the man- 
ufacture of small 
articles. 
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The grandeur 
and magnitude of 
the buildings as a 
whole will be ap- 
preciated by almost 
any one when it is 
understood that 
the main buildings 
will cover 160 
acres of ground; 
that the State 
buildings will cev- 
er 5 acres, and that 
the buildings of 
foreign nations 
will occupy at least 
3 acres more. This 
makes a total of 
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168 acres inclosed within the walls and 
beneath the roofs of the buildings. 
The question naturally occurs: What is 
all this to cost? The answer and the 
alinost appalling total is 
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five times as great as at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889, the hitherto greatest 
World’s Fair ever held. The total cost 
of grounds and buildings as above enu- 





found in the following ta- 
ble which does not include 
the cost of State or foreign 
buildings : 


Manufactures, . . 
Administration, 
Electricity, 

Art Palace, . 
Horticulture, 
Forestry, . 

Live Stock, ‘ 
U. S. Government, 
Illinois Building, . 
Machinery, 
Mines and Mining 
Transportation, 
Fisheries, . . . 
Agriculture, . 
ERY, . «. 
Music Hall, . 
Battle Ship, . 


$1,500,000 
435,000 
401,000 
670,000 
325,000 
135,000 
335,000 
400,000 
250,000 
285,c0o 
265,000 
138,000 
224,000 
718,000 
30,000 
210,000 
109,000 


$7,791,000 


Total, 


In addition to this 
$500,000 was expended in 
digging the lagoons and 
getting the ground in con- 
dition for building opera- 
tions. A million more has 
been appropriated for 
landscape gardening, and 
otherwise turning the erst- 
while swamp and _ prairie 
into a perfect fairyland of 
verdure and beauty. ‘The 
drainage and sewage sys- 
tem will cost about $500,- 
ooo, and will practically 
apply the plan of treating 
sewage chemically so as to 
render it inoffensive. 

The grounds and build- 
ings will all be lighted by 
electricity at a cost of 
$1,500,000. There will 
be 138,218 electric lamps, 
of which 6,766 will be arc lights of 
2,000 candle power each, and 131,452 
incandescent 16-candle power lamps. 
The motive power for the electric plant 
will be equal to 22,000 horse-power, or 
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merated, is $11,291,000. In addition to 
this, at least $6,000,000 will be expended 
in gathering exhibits from all parts of the 
world, executive management, archi- 
tects’ fees, advertising, etc.; so it will 
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be seen that when the visitor pays his 
o cents admission, it will be to a ‘‘show’’ 
which cost nearly $18,000,000 to make 
ready for him, and in which will be il- 
lustrated the progress of civilization 
among all nations and all peoples. 
Perhaps the greatest surprise that 
awaits visitors to the Exposition is that 
to all appearances the buildings will be 
of stone and marble, elaborately decora- 
ted with superb carvings and sculpture. 
l'his effect will be produced with ‘¢ staff,’’ 
to which I have several times alluded. 
‘* Staff’? is a composition of plaster of 
Paris, glue, and common plaster, mingled 
with fibre to give it strength. When 
mixed it is pressed in molds of any de- 
sired shape and allowed to harden. On 
being removed from the molds, it is as 
tough and hard as sandstone. All the 
inain buildings are covered with this 
inaterial, which is molded to the thick- 
ness of about an inch, and nailed on just 
the same as boards or iron sheathing. 
Staff will not burn, and therefore renders 
the buildings nearly as safe from fire 
as though built of stone. It is impervi- 
ous to hot or cold weather, and as it will 
take paint of any color, it is susceptible 
of the most beautiful decoration. This 
material was first used in large buildings 
at the Paris Exposition of 1889. The 
results were so striking both in the fine 
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sculpture work and decorations, and in 
giving buildings the massive appearance 
of the heavier stone construction that it 
was adopted by the Chicago architects. 
There is no question of its durability for 
a period of three or four years, and some 
of the architects declare it will be found 
as lasting as terra-cotta, and as valuable 
for a permanent building material. The 
‘¢staff workers,’’ who are mixing and 
molding the material in Chicago were 
brought from France for the purpose, and 
nearly all worked on the Exposition 
buildings there. 

With the pictures and the text, I trust 
every reader of the Home MAGAZINE 
will feel that he or she has an idea, at 
least, of the wonderful work now being 
done onthe 633 acrescomprised in the 
Exposition grounds. To-day in this 
bee-hive of human industry, 5,200 work- 
men are preparing houses for the best 
product of many thousands of their fel- 
lows throughout the world. The scene 
shifts rapidly under the energetic efforts 
of the carpenter, the mason, the machin- 
ist, and the painter, and each day more 
clearly demonstrates that if the world 
sends its very best here next year, it will 
find a resting place in palaces and tem- 
ples that will show this line of industry 
has kept pace with the leader of all the 
others. 


REST. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A* old man sitting in the sun. 
‘*Good sire, what thing in life is best ?’’ 


He sighed, before my words were done, 
** Rest ! would that I could rest !’’ 


A little child, all flushed with play, 
Her sunny hair with garlands drest. 


‘* Ho, sweetheart! to the hills away! 
she said ; ‘‘ come, rest.”’ 


” 


‘* Not now, 


"9? 


A toiler on the hillside ; bare 
And brawny were his arms and breast. 
‘* What cheers thee, friend, in sun and air ?”’ 
‘« The thought of home and rest !’’ 


So I passed onward ; unto all 
1 met I put the same request. 
One answer proved, in hut or hall, 
The heart of man seeks—rest. 
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BY ELIZABETH WRIGHT. 


IDWAY between the man of science 
i and the poet stands the poet-na- 
turalist ; the prose poet, telling us what 
he sees and imparting to us something 
of his own passion for the unseen soul 
of Nature which is forever haunting 
him. 

Thoreau seems to symbolize his quest 
for the divinity within, which Nature for- 
ever hints, but never quite reveals, when 
he says: 

**T, long ago, lost a hound, or bay 
horse, and a turtle-dove, and am still on 
their trail. Many are the travelers I have 
spoken concerning them, describing their 
tracks and what calls they answered to. 
I have met one or two who had heard 
the hound, and the tramp of the horse, 
and even seen the dove disappear behind 


a cloud, and they seemed as anxious to 
recover them as if they had lost them 
themselves.”’ 

Richard Jefferies gives us no such sym- 
bols, but his quest has in it .Thoreau’s 


note intensified. The lives and charac- 
teristics of these two men have much in 
common, but all that we know of Tho- 
reau forbids our commiseration for his 
poverty, obscurity, and lack of apprecia- 
tion. He seemed to live above all strife, 
all contradiction, and his renunciations 
were not those of a martyr. 

Neither Jefferies’ inner nor outer life 
shows such calmness. He was- far more 
a child of his own age filled with its rest- 
less longings, its profound dissatisfac- 
tions, and his outer life was tragic in its 
sorrows 

He was born near London in 1848, 
und died not far from the place of his 
birth in 1887. His life was passed in 
comparative obscurity, his books, more 
than a score in number, are nearly all 
devoted to des riptions of the wonderful 
life of Nature‘around him. All his touches 


ure touches of beauty, but he seems to 


dwell with greatest love and tenderness 
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on those marvels of wood and field whic! 
to many eyes pass unnoticed. 

No fact was too minute for him t 
chronicle, but within the heart of the 
real he found the ideal, and was able to 
give a form of expression to that vanish 
ing beauty that forever haunted him, wa 
able to tell not only of the soul of Na 
ture, but of the response of man’s soul, 
that deep calling unto deep which ha 
ever been voiced more or less truthfully 
by poets and seers. 

That wonderful prose poem, ‘ Th« 
Pageant of Summer,’’ every page o! 
which seems illumed by ‘that light 
which never was on land or sea,’* closes 
with these words, ‘‘ Does this reverie ot 
flowers and waterfall and song form an 
ideal, a human ideal, in the mind? It 
does, much the same ideal that Phidias 
sculptured of man and woman filled with 
a god-like sense of the violet fields of 
green, beautiful beyond thought, calm as 
my turtle-dove before the lurid lightning 
of the unknown. To be beautiful and 
to be calm, without mental fear, is the 
ideal of nature. If I cannot achieve it, 
at least I can think it.’’ 

The long summer days were not long 
enough for one to whom “the exceeding 
beauty of the earth, in her splendor: 
of life yielded a new thought with ever 
petal.’”’ 

To be known in her fullness Natur 
requires not only a patient, loving | 
tener for the message she has to deliver 
but also an undivided heart. 
would serve within her inner shrine « 
not also serve Mammon 


Thev w 


There are those to whom this sacri 


is no sacrifice, whose souls from \ 


childhood are under the 


spell 


7 


miuhty enchantress For them al 


pales before the wonderful beauty of \N 


ture, whatever form that beauty may w 


Dawn and unset wean and dew 


wild-wood and peaceful waters, stor 
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calm, all things fair and all things terri- 
ble have for them a meaning unknown to 
worldlings. 

Nature in her fullness, her beauty, her 
spirituality seemed to Richard the one 
thing of worth, of reality. The hours 
that absorb and fill the soul with beauty 
were, to him, the only hours not wasted. 
‘‘ This,’’ he cries, ‘‘is real life, and all 
else is illusion or mere endurance.”’ 

His devotion to Nature was well repaid. 
She confided unto him her secrets and 
whispered to him not only of the pres- 
ent, but of the past and of the future. 
Of that primeval day, before man, her 
child and her master, had entered upon 
his inheritance, and of that time yet to 
be, when a finer spiritual sense shall be 
opened, and the hidden heart, the glory, 
the divinity within shall no longer be 
the secret possession of the few, but 
when all may be priests and poets of the 
mighty, nourishing mother who waits to 
bless her children, he was haunted by 
a vision, beautiful, the vision of a more 
perfect, a more beautiful soul dwelling 
within a more perfect body. 

‘‘Earth.’’ he tells us, ‘‘ holds secrets 
enough to give men the life of the fabled 
immortals. My heart is fixed, firm, and 
stable in the belief that ultimately the 
sunshine and the summer, the flowers 
and the azure sky shall become, as it 
were, interwoven into man’s existence. 
He shall take from all their beauty and 
enjoy all their glory.’’ 

His thoughts, dreams, and hopes on 
this absorbing subject are fully set forth 
in Zhe Story of My Heart. In this 
book, whi h he 
seventeen years of 


thought, we have the 


story of his inner life—a_ confession 
beautiful, but sad and inconclusive. 

He who loved Nature so passionately, 
ind entered into the secret chambers of 
beauty knew of het 
ind uplift, felt, also, 
hardness of her 


the mistakes 


er mystery un 
mowe’ 
laws 
that 
ce and weakne 
dome for ww 
not evel pore 
Nothing 


ind) strongest 


tells us is the result of 


command that Nature, the universe, gives 
our bodies is to do everything for our- 
selves. The sea does not make boats for 
us, nor the earth, of her own will, build 
us hospitals. ‘The injured he bleeding, 
and no invisible power lifts them up.’’ 

‘‘If the entire human race perished 
this hour what difference would it make 
to the earth? What would the earth 
care? As much as for the extinct dodo, 
or for the fate of the elephant now go- 
ing.’”’ 

There is, throughout this book, a pas- 
sionate cry for more life, more light, and 
also the expression of a profound faith 
that it is yet the destiny of mortals, whose 
feet tread perishing paths of time, to re- 
alize a deeper, fuller life by the develop- 
ment of powers that now sleep within 
them. 

‘‘There is,’’ he says, ‘‘an entity, a 
soul entity as yet unrecognized. A nexus 
of ideas exists of .which nothing is 
known—a vast system of ideas, a cosmos 
of thought.’’ 

There is much in what he says on this 
subject which recalls these words of Tyn- 
dall, in Musings on the Matterhorn : 

‘For, if the final goal of man has not 
yet been attained, who can say that such 
yearnings and questionings are not neces- 
sary to the opening of a finer vision, to 
the budding and growth of diviner pow- 
ers.”” 

That, in the latter days, even agnostic 
scientists have become somewhat apoca- 
lyptic, and in their own way speak of 
the earnest expectation of the creature 
that ‘‘waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God’’ seems to.be one of 
the many indications of our time that a 
new and better era is speedily approach- 
Ing 

And this story of a human heart, with 
sadness and unrest, 1s 
> sit be that 
live in the future only as 


its note of infinite 


it not also prophet may 
book will 


in expression of the malady of our age, 
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ete Almost 1n the cen 
tre of the group the 


map shows the long, 
irregularly-s haped 


anevada: 


‘ wooded island, 


which, when th 


lancs« ape parce het 

are through with it 

IS xpected to be th 
finest sixteen acre 

of verdure and flow 

er beds the world ha 

ever seen On the 
north end will be lo 
cated the Japanese 
building and botani 

cal gardens for which 
the government of 
the Flowery King 
dom has appropria 
ted so many silver 
yens as in American 
money amount to 
$100,000. ‘The rest 
of the island is given 
over . the Depart 
ment of Horticul- 
ture. Immense for- 
est trees brought here 
from the Northern 
and far Western 
States will shade 
lovely walks that 
wind about among 
beds of roses, tulips, 
and other flowers, 
from every clime and 
country. Hundreds 
of thousands of 
plants are now be- 
ing propagated in 
acres of temporary 
green-houses built 
last summer for this 
purpose on the Mid- 
way Plaisance. Great 
palms and other 
tropical plants will 
find place here with 
the more sturdy 
growths of the North. 
From as far off as 
Australia on the west 
and Turkey on th? 
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east exhibils of 
plants and flowers 
ire promised for 
heautifving this lit 
le artificial island 
irrounded by the 








vaters drawn from 
ne | ike through 
ewlvy dug lagoons 

Bevond the Art 
huilding and con 
nuing to the 
orthern extremity 
f the grounds, 
vill be the State 
buildings, of which 
everal of the forty 


projected are now 
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nh process of con- 
truction. And in 
uldition to all this, 
there will be five 
or six buildings 
erected by foreign 
nations; at least a 
dozen for the col- 
lective exhibits of 
various trades and 
probably a hun- 
dred small and 
large pavilions and 
kiosks for restau- 
rants, and the man- 
ufacture of small 


articles. 
iNT taUTInN 
The grandeur 
and magnitude of 
the buildings as a 
whole will be ap- 
preciated by almost 
any one when it is 
understood that 
the main buildings 
will cover 160 
acres of ground ; 
that the State 
buildings will cov- 
er 5 acres, and that 
the buildings of 
foreign nations 
will occupy at least 
3 acres more. This 
makes a total of 
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168 acres inclosed within the walls and 
beneath the roofs of the buildings. 
The question naturally occurs: What is 
all this to cost? The answer and the 
alinost appalling total is 
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five times as great as at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889, the hitherto greatest 
World’s Fair ever held. The total cost 
of grounds and buildings as above enu- 





found in the following ta- 
ble which does not include 
the cost of State or foreign 
buildings : 


$1,500,000 
435,000 
401,000 
670,000 
325,000 
135,000 
335,000 
400,000 
250,000 
1,285,c0o 
265,000 
138,000 
224,000 
718,000 
30,000 
210,000 
109,000 


Manufactures, . 
Administration, 
Electricity, 

Art Palace, . 
Horticulture, 
Forestry, 

Live Stock, 

U. S. Government, 
Illinois Building, . 
Machinery, 

Mines and Mining, 
Transportation, 
Fisheries, . . . 
Agriculture, . 
i Ae 
Music Hall, . 
Battle Ship, . . 


$7,791,000 


Total, 


In addition to this 
$500,000 was expended in 
digging the lagoons and 
getting the ground in con- 
dition for building opera- 
tions. A million more has 
been appropriated for 
landscape gardening, and 
otherwise turning the erst- 
while swamp and _ prairie 
into a perfect fairyland of 
verdure and beauty. ‘The 
drainage and sewage sys- 
tem will cost about $500,- 
ooo, and will practically 
apply the plan of treating 
sewage chemically so as to 
render it inoffensive. 

The grounds and build- 
ings will all be lighted by 
electricity at a cost of 
$1,500,000. There will 
be 138,218 electric lamps, 
of which 6,766 will be arc lights of 
2,000 candle power each, and 131,452 
incandescent 16-candle power lamps. 
The motive power for the electric plant 
will be equal to 22,000 horse-power, or 
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BUILDING, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
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merated, is $11,291,000. Inaddition to 
this, at least $6,000,000 will be expended 
in gathering exhibits from all parts of the 
world, executive management, archi- 
tects’ fees, advertising, etc.; so it will 
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be seen that when the visitor pays his 
go cents admission, it will be to a ‘‘show’’ 
which cost nearly $18,000,000 to make 
ready for him, and in which will be il- 
lustrated the progress of civilization 
among all nations and all peoples. 
Perhaps the greatest surprise that 
awaits visitors to the Exposition is that 
to all appearances the buildings will be 
of stone and marble, elaborately decora- 
ted with superb carvings and sculpture. 
This effect will be produced with “ staff,’’ 
to which I have several times alluded. 
‘« Staff’’ is a composition of plaster of 
Paris, glue, and common plaster, mingled 
with fibre to give it strength. When 
mixed it is pressed in molds of any de- 
sired shape and allowed to harden. On 
being removed from the molds, it is as 
tough and hard as sandstone. All the 
main buildings are covered with this 
material, which is molded to the thick- 
ness of about an inch, and nailed on just 
the same as boards or iron sheathing. 
Staff will not burn, and therefore renders 
the buildings nearly as safe from fire 
as though built of stone. It is impervi- 
ous to hot or cold weather, and as it will 
take paint of any color, it is susceptible 
of the most beautiful decoration. This 
material was first used in large buildings 
at the Paris Exposition of 1889. The 
results were so striking both in the fine 
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sculpture work and decorations, and in 
giving buildings the massive appearance 
of the heavier stone construction that it 
was adopted by the Chicago architects. 
There is no question of its durability for 
a period of three or four years, and some 
of the architects declare it will be found 
as lasting as terra-cotta, and as valuable 
for a permanent building material. The 


‘¢staff workers,’’ who are mixing and 
molding the material in Chicago were 
brought from France for the purpose, and 
the Exposition 


nearly all worked on 
buildings there. 

With the pictures and the text, I trust 
every reader of the HomME MAGAZINE 
will feel that he or she has an idea, at 
least, of the wonderful work now being 
done onthe 633 acrescomprised in the 
Exposition grounds. To-day in this 
bee-hive of human industry, 5,200 work- 
men are preparing houses for the best 
product of many thousands of their fel- 
lows throughout the world. The scene 
shifts rapidly under the energetic efforts 
of the carpenter, the mason, the machin- 
ist, and the painter, and each day more 
clearly demonstrates that if the world 
sends its very best here next year, it will 
find a resting place in palaces and tem- 
ples that will show this line of industry 
has kept pace with the leader of all the 
others. 


REST. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


N old man sitting in the sun. 
‘* Good sire, what thing in life is best ?’’ 
He sighed, before my words were done, 
‘* Rest ! would that I could rest !’’ 


A little child, all flushed with play, 
Her sunny hair with garlands drest. 


‘* Ho, sweetheart! to the hills away! 
she said; ‘‘ come, rest.’’ 


” 


‘“* Not now, 


9? 


A toiler on the hillside; bare 
And brawny were his arms and breast. 
‘What cheers thee, friend, in sun and air ?”’ 
‘« The thought of home and rest !’’ 


So I passed onward; unto all 
1 met I put the same request. 
One answer proved, in hut or hall, 
The heart of man seeks—rest. 
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BY ELIZABETH WRIGHT. 


IDWAY between the man of science 
i and the poet stands the poet-na- 
turalist ; the prose poet, telling us what 
he sees and imparting to us something 
of his own passion for the unseen soul 
of Nature which is forever haunting 
him. 

Thoreau seems to symbolize his quest 
for the divinity within, which Nature for- 
ever hints, but never quite reveals, when 
he says: 

**T, long ago, lost a hound, or bay 
horse, and a turtle-dove, and am still on 
their trail. Many are the travelers I have 
spoken concerning them, describing their 
tracks and what calls they answered to. 
I have met one or two who had heard 
the hound, and the tramp of the: horse, 
and even seen the dove disappear behind 


a cloud, and they seemed as anxious to 
recover them as if they had lost them 
themselves. ’’ 

Richard Jefferies gives us no such sym- 
bols, but his quest has in it .Thoreau’s 


note intensified. The lives and charac- 
teristics of these two men have much in 
common, but all that we know of Tho- 
reau forbids our commiseration for his 
poverty, obscurity, and lack of apprecia- 
tion. He seemed to live above all strife, 
all contradiction, and his renunciations 
were not those of a martyr. 

Neither Jefferies’ inner nor outer life 
shows such calmness. He was- far more 
a child of his own age filled with its rest- 
less longings, its profound dissatisfac- 
tions, and his outer life was tragic in its 
sorrows. 

He was born near London in 1848, 
and died not far from the place of his 
birth in 1887. His life was passed in 
comparative obscurity, his books, more 
than a score-in number, are nearly all 
devoted to descriptions of the wonderful 
life of Nature-around him. All his touches 
are touches of beauty, but he seems to 
dwell with greatest love and tenderness 
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on those marvels of wood and field which 
to many eyes pass unnoticed. 

No fact was too minute for him t 
chronicle, but within the heart of the 
real he found the ideal, and was able to 
give a form of expression to that vanish- 
ing beauty that forever haunted him, was 
able to tell not only of the soul of Na- 
ture, but of the response of man’s soul, 
that deep calling unto deep which has 
ever been voiced more or less truthfully 
by poets and seers. 

That wonderful prose poem, ‘‘ The 
Pageant of Summer,’’ every page of 
which seems illumed by ‘that light 
which never was on land or sea,’* closes 
with these words, ‘‘ Does this reverie ot 
flowers and waterfall and song form an 
ideal, a human ideal, in the mind? It 
does, much the same ideal that Phidias 
sculptured of man and woman filled with 
a god-like sense of the violet fields of 
green, beautiful beyond thought, calm as 
my turtle-dove before the lurid lightning 
of the unknown. To be beautiful and 
to be calm, without mental fear, is the 
ideal of nature. If I cannot achieve it, 
at least I can think it.’’ 

The long summer days were not long 
enough for one to whom ‘‘ the exceeding 
beauty of the earth, in her splendor 
of life yielded a new thought with every 
petal.’’ 

To be known in her fullness Nature 
requires not only a patient, loving lis- 
tener for the message she has to deliver, 
but also an undivided heart. ‘They who 
would serve within her inner shrine can 
not also serve Mammon. 

There are those to whom this sacrifice 
is no sacrifice, whose souls from very 
childhood are under the spell of the 
mighty enchantress. For them all beauty 
pales before the wonderful beauty of Na- 
ture, whatever form that beauty may wear. 
Dawn and sunset, ocean and dew-drop, 
wild-wood and peaceful waters, storm and 
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calm, all things fair and all things terri- 
ble have for them a meaning unknown to 
worldlings. 

Nature in her fullness, her beauty, hér 
spirituality seemed to Richard the one 
thing of worth, of reality. The hours 
that absorb and fill the soul with beauty 
were, to him, the only hours not wasted. 
‘* This,’’ he cries, ‘is real life, and all 
else is illusion or mere endurance.’’ 

His devotion to Nature was well repaid. 
She confided unto him her secrets and 
whispered to him not only of the pres- 
ent, but of the past and of the future. 
Of that primeval day, before man, her 
child and her master, had entered upon 
his inheritance, and of that time yet to 
be, when a finer spiritual sense shall be 
opened, and the hidden heart, the glory, 
the divinity within shall no longer be 
the secret possession of the few, but 
when all may be priests and poets of the 
mighty, nourishing mother who waits to 
bless her children, he was haunted by 
a vision, beautiful, the vision of a more 


perfect, a more beautiful soul dwelling 
within a more perfect body. 


”? 


‘¢Earth,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ holds secrets 
enough to give men the life of the fabled 
immortals. My heart is fixed, firm, and 
stable in the belief that ultimately the 
sunshine and the summer, the flowers 
and the azure sky shall become, as it 
were, interwoven into man’s existence. 
He shall take from all their beauty and 
enjoy all their glory.’’ 

His thoughts, dreams, and hopes on 
this absorbing subject are fully set forth 
in Zhe Story of My Heart. In this 
book, which he tells us is the result of 
seventeen years of thought, we have the 
story of his inner life—a confession 
beautiful, but sad and inconclusive. 

He who loved Nature so passionately, 
and entered into the secret chambers. of 
her mystery and beauty knew of her 
power to console and uplift, felt, also, 
most keenly the hardness of her laws, 
her inability to forgive the mistakes that 
come through ignorance and weakness. 

‘‘Nothing whatever is done for us. 
We are born naked and not even pro- 
tected by a shaggy covering. Nothing 
is done for us. The first and strongest 
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command that Nature, the universe, gives 
our bodies is to do everything for our- 
selves. The sea does not make boats for 
us, nor the earth, of her own will, build 
us hospitals. The injured he bleeding, 
and no invisible power lifts them up.’’ 

‘‘If the entire human race perished 
this hour what difference would it make 
to the earth? What would the earth 
care? As much as for the extinct dodo, 
or for the fate of the elephant now go- 
ing.’’ 

There is, throughout this book, a pas- 
sionate cry for more life, more light, and 
also the expression of a profound faith 
that it is yet the destiny of mortals, whose 
feet tread perishing paths of time, to re- 
alize a deeper, fuller life by the develop- 
ment of powers that now sleep within 
them. 

‘‘ There is,’’ he says, ‘‘an entity, a 
soul entity as yet unrecognized. A nexus 
of ideas exists of .which nothing is 
known—a vast system of ideas, a cosmos 
of thought.’’ 

There is much in what he says on this 
subject which recalls these words of Tyn- 
dall, in Musings on the Matterhorn : 

‘* For, if the final goal of man has not 
yet been attained, who can say that such 
yearnings and questionings are not neces- 
sary to the opening of a finer vision, to 
the budding and growth of diviner pow- 
ers.” ’ 

That, in the latter days, even agnostic 
scientists have become somewhat apoca- 
lyptic, and in their own way speak of 
the earnest expectation of the creature 
that ‘‘ waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God ’”’ seems to. be one of 
the many indications of our time that a 
new and better era is speedily approach- 
ing. 

And this story of a human heart, with 
its note of infinite sadness and unrest, is 
it not also prophetic? It may be that 
this book will live in the future only as 
an expression of the malady of our age, 
as one of the many cries of tortured souls 
dwelling in the twilight of the day that 
is passing away, and, beyond the dark 
empurpled hills of doubt and despair, 
catching faint, uncertain gleams of the 
day which is yet to be. This, however, 


’ 
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can never be true of many of the other part of that story without beginning or 
books bearing the name of Richard Jef- end, which grows not old, and which has 
feries, for they partake of Nature’s own been in the process of unfolding since 
eternal youth and freshness, and are a_ the foundation of the world. 


AMBITION. 


BY IDA ESTELLE CROUCH. 


F I could only to the great wide world 
Let free these thoughts that burn within my brain, 
That dash and break against the poor, weak walls 
Of my soul’s inmost prison, whose fierce pain 


Seems mad’ning me with uncontrolled desire, 

Then would I speak so that the world might hear, 
And proudly listen to the lightest word 

That I might breathe of love or hope or fear. 


The thoughts are there. It is not fancy’s freak 
That bids me speak thus. In the solemn night 
Or at the twilight’s tender misty hour, 
They flash a moment like swift darts of light, 


And then are gone—the strange, weird, lonely thoughts 
Whose echoes mock me as they die away. 

Now wild, tempestuous as an ocean storm 
They rend my quivering soul with passion’s sway. 


Now, mild and gentle as the wood-dove’s note 
Heard from a distance on a summer’s eve, 

They fill me with vague fears and troubled dreams 
Of what my weak mind hardly dares conceive. 


And words fall low upon the bounds of thought, 
And lose themselves in idle, empty air ; 
Though distant ages send dim echoes back, 
We know the perfect life was never there. 


Could I but cast aside the cursed spell 
That binds me from myself with golden key 
Would I unlock the floodgates of my soul, 
And let the restless, endless longings free, 


I’d hold the very nations in the grasp 
Of this weak hand, with giant strength imbued, 
And hearts should thrill with joy, or throb with pain, 
E’en as the fancy wrought the moment’s mood. 


O heart, be patient, patient yet a while— 
This inward stirring of a wakened soul, 
This far-off voice that ever calls thee on, 
Each day shall guide thee nearer to thy goal. 





MARGIE’S EASTER LILIES. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


HEW! how the wind swept down 
Seventh Street and along the Ave- 
‘nue upon that March morning. Ever so 
many things the wind set fluttering: bits 
of white paper that should never have 
been seen in the street, a tall hat from an 
old gentleman’s silver head, and the ends 
of a woman’s worn shawl as its wearer 
bent low over her hand-organ, pealing 
out its oft-told unmelodious melodies. 
Yet along the Avenue came as merry a 
crowd of girls as one could find out a- 
Maying. To all appearances they were 
enjoying the wind immensely as it took 
them on their way quite hurriedly and 
swept them vigorously around the turn 
up into Seventh Street. There were five 
of these girls and each one carried her 
school satchel or her strap of books and 
her little silk lunch bag. Among the 


five one was conspicuous not only for her 


handsome furs and her long fa‘r curls 
and her blue eyes, but for her very pleas- 
ant smile and breezy laugh. These 
school girls were all fast friends; they 
lived about eight miles from the city in 
one of those villages that the city people 
are building up all around Washington. 

Margie Winden was a lawyer’s daugh- 
ter, an only child and a great pet. The 
Windens lived in the finest house in 
Brier Park and Margie possessed two 
grayhounds, a pony and carriage, and a 
greenhouse. All this superfluity of mag- 
nificence might have rendered the little 
girl rather oppressive to her neighbors 
had she not also possessed that pleasant 
smile and breezy laugh. 

Just now the greenhouse in the long 
sunny garden at Brier Park was the im- 
portant subject under discussion. 

‘‘Eighty-nine lilies all ready to 
bloom !’’ announced Margie’s voice 
above the whoop of the wind, ‘and 
more buds forming ! Girls think of that.’’ 

‘¢But what will you do with them ?’’ 
cried Florence Merrick. ‘‘Won’t you hate 
to watch them all die ?’’ 
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‘*But she’ll have more when they’re 
gone,’’ said Rachel Riggs. ‘‘ Margie Win- 
den, I’m almost wild with envy.’’ Here 
the wind succeeded in getting hold of 
Rachel’s hat and she plunged after it 
with a peal of laughter. 

‘Girls, really I don’t know what to 
do with them, and that’s a fact,’’ said 
the lawyer’s daughter, catching firmly to 
the strings of her own little gray bonnet. 
** It’s so near Easter, you know, and I’d 
love to do something real nice with 
them. I’d trim up some church or other, 
but they always have plenty, and I’d will- 
ingly give them to a hospital, but every- 
body else seems to remember the hos- 
pitals at Easter.’’ Margie sighed and the 
wind fluttered a tiny piece of loose fur 
off her pretty wristlet and tossed it on 
and on quite playfully while it never left 
off fluttering those other things, the bits 
of white paper, the old gentleman’s hat, 
and the worn ends of the woman’s 
shawl. 

Standing by the hand-organ, in as 
close to the steps of the Patent Office 
building as he could possibly get, a small 
boy was trying to shield himself from 
the wind. He wasa pitiful looking little 
fellow in a ragged coat, and his voice was 
thin and weak as he kept crying out to 
every fresh passer-by: ‘‘ Matches! yer’s 
two boxes fer five cents! Matches! 
yer’s two boxes fer five cents !’’ 

Every day the boy stood there beside 
the woman, watching the people and call- 
ing to them to buy his wares. Many 
people passed this way, ladies and gen- 
tlemen going to and from the public 
buildings and the busy shoppers who fre- 
quented Seventh Street. Often his voice 
was quite hoarse by evening. Some- 
times the office-holders would drop some- 
thing into his mother’s little tin-cup, but 
they very seldom bought any matches. 
There had been one lady who said she 
had a little boy at home; she bought all 
her matches from him, and she used so 
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very many matches. But they must have 
turned her out of the departments or she 
must have died, for she had stopped com- 
ing a long time ago. - The boy watched 
the people going by and kept on dream- 
ing away as to how pleasant it would be 
if all the people who went by would buy 
all their matches from him. 

** Matches! yer’s two boxes fer five 
cents !”’ 

The school girls looked at him because 
he was such a pretty little boy, and then 
they looked at the mother bending over 
the organ because she was so poor and 
miserable, and it seemed so incongruous 
for a human being to be dejectedly 
grinding out music. 

‘Why doesn’t she let the little hoy 
sell something besides matches? Who on 
earth wants matches?’’ said one of the 
girls, a trifle indignantly. ‘‘ Who wants 
to go*walking home carrying two boxes 
of matches !’’ / 

The others laughed. 

‘*She ought to let him sell chocolate 
creams if she expects any of your money, 
oughtn’t she, Luce ?”’ 

‘* Or cocoanut taffy.”’ 

‘* Wouldn’t the little boy look sweet 
standing behind a taffy cart ?’’ 

‘Oh! dear! the other boys would 
steal from him.’’ 

‘‘His mother wouldn’t let them.’’ 

Again the girls laughed, all of them 
except Margie Winden. There was in- 
spiration in Margie’s blue eyes and a 
whole world of seriousness in her voice 
as she exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘ Girls, I’ve 
got something to tell you, I’ve just this 
minute thought of something awfully 
nice.”’ 

‘* Wait till we reach the school house 
so that we can all hear,’’ suggested Luce. 

But when they reached the school- 
house Margie refused to tell them. She 
only looked ecstatically happy and ex- 
plained, ‘‘ It’s about my lilies, girls, and 
I can’t teil you until it’s nearly Easter.’’ 
Then the ecstatic expression faded and 
she added, ‘‘suppose they wouldn’t 
bloom and nothing could come of it.’’ 

Margie’s father laughed at her for 
watching her lilies so closely and giving 
them twice as much water as was neces- 
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sary so that they would be sure to bluom 
in time for Easter. ‘For oh! if they 
wouldn’t,’’ said the girl, sorrowfully, « [ 
don’t know what I would do.”’ 

Four other girls visited the greenhouse 
very often, regarding the waxen buds 
with anxious eyes. Just suppose they 
wouldn’t bloom in time and Margie 
would never tell them. 

**Oh! but they will,’’ said Luce, hope- 
fully, ‘they will, they’re opening fur- 
ther and further.’’ 

And the others echoed Luce’s words 
energetically. ‘They will, they’re 
opening further and further.’’ 

And very slowly the white petals kept 
on uncurling until on the Wednesday be- 
fore Easter the buds were ready to burst. 

‘* Eighty-nine of them,’’ said Margie, 
jubilantly, ‘“‘ and papa thinks it will be so 
nice, better even than the churches or 
the hospitals. Girls, indeed, indeed, | 
can’t tell you until Friday, but it’s go- 
ing to happen on Saturday. Papa says 
he’ ll get us all tickets to come into Wash- 
ington on Saturday.”’ 

‘*Come into Washington on Satur- 
day ?’’ repeated Florence. ‘‘ What can 
the mystery be ?”’ 

Then Luce and Rachel and Rose Car- 
roll cried in a breath, ‘‘Come into 
Washington on Saturday !’’ 

‘* Margie,’’ begged Luce, pleadingly, 
‘* do tell us now.” 

But no she wouldn’t. 

She was very wise to keep it until Fri- 
day. She told them at noon recess, and 
they were so excited during the remain- 
der of the day that they went through 
their recitations badly and would have 
been kept in after school if it had not 
been for that blessed train which whether 
on time or not was always due at 4.30. 

‘‘ To-morrow, to-morrow, to-mor- 
row !’’ 

‘** To-morrow, to-morrow !’’ 

‘* Don’t I wish to-morrow were here.’’ 

They were very well-behaved girls, 
these five. Their mothers were not 
afraid that going in and out on the train 
would make rowdies of them. But they 
did giggle a little convulsively back in 
their part of the car that afternoon ‘as 
they made Margie Winden tell them sev- 
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eral times exactly the part each one was 
to perform on the important morrow. 

‘* If only it is calm like to-day,’’ said 
Margie, anxiously. ‘+ Suppose it would 
be real cold and they’d all freeze !’’ 

‘The giggling was silenced for an in- 
stant, then four voices cried, indignantly, 
‘“«Oh! but it won’t, it’s so beautiful to- 
day.’’ 

“Did any one look in the Sfar to see 
what it says about the weather?’’ in- 
quired Luce. 

‘*No,. but I will.’’ Rose found the 
place and announced that she knew it 
was going to be a lovely day. 

** Does the S¢ar really say so ?’’ 

** Not exactly,’’ admitted Rose, ‘‘ but 
it says calm with snow in the atmosphere, 
and I’m sure nobody minds snow in the 
atmosphere.’’ 

The snow did not even find place in 
the atmosphere on that Saturday before 
Easter. The sun shone out gloriously, 
gleaming upon the brilliant crocuses in 
the parks and warming up the great statue 
there in front of the Capitol. 

Five school girls without any books or 
lunch bags, with their faces flushed and ex- 
cited and their arms weighed with Easter 
lilies, passed around the great statue and 
on down the Avenue. People paused in 
the street to look after them and smile 
and wonder. 

They had not much to say to one an- 
other, and they were walking rather hur- 
riedly, the waxen lilies sent up sweet 
perfume into their flushed faces, and the 
people were staring so hard. 

They turned the corner at busy, sunny 
Seventh Street and traversed several 
squares. When they reached the Patent 


Office, without a word they ranged them- 
selves around the oid woman who was 
crouching in her accustomed place. Then 
while the little boy stood back mute and 
wondering five girlish voices, just a little 
tremulous, burst out upon the passing 
crowd: ‘Easter lilies! Easter lilies! 
Come and buy our Easter lilies !’’ 

How quickly the busy world saw it 
all. How the pennies and the silver, 
yes, and the gold, too, came rattling irto 
the little tin cup. Never were a lot of 
Easter lilies sold so rapidly. Office- 
holders carried them into their work- 
rooms and smiled at them all through the 
day, fussy old gentlemen went down the 
street chuckling approvingly over their 
purchase, busy shoppers stuck a lily in 
among their packages and hurried on. 
Three times the little tin cup was emptied 
into the old woman’s lap while she looked 
up at the fresh faces with tears in her 
dim eyes. 

The little boy leaned back against the 
steps. He couldn’t make it out at all, 
the beautiful young ladies and the glori- 
ous flowers and his mother’s tin cup 
getting fuller and fuller. No, he could 
not make it out at all, but he kept won- 
dering if when he got to be a newsboy 
he would make as much money as that 
and if his mother wouldn’t be glad then 
too. 
In years to come the people at the 
Post and Patent Offices will remember 
this day, and whether it be the same 
old woman or not who sits there grind- 
ing and grinding, they wilk pause an 
instant and smile and drop a nickel into 
the little cup on the organ in memory 
of the beautiful Easter lilies. 
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HE bud that looked out with a wistful smile 
Has shrunk back in the gray, cold earth to die. 
O swallows, swallows, fleeting inthe sky, 
Go back to your warm, sunny South awhile. 


- +. Lo! from the cloud-hearts golden daggers leap ! 
Spring woke just now and smiled with her red mouth: 
My swallows, swallows, speeding to the South, 

Turn back—Spring is not dead ; she was asleep. 
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BY WALTER BLACKBURN 


CHAPTER VI. 

LTHOUGH Mark Crackanthorpe 
was very devoted to his niece—a 
great deal more so than most uncles—he 
complained bitterly of the unendurable 
dullness of life in the White Mountains, 
and spent the best part of his time in 
running down to Boston and rushing 
back repentant. And he detested travel- 
ing in the cars. The jolting made him 
very ill and generally very short-tem- 
pered. It was not a pressure of busi- 
ness or a lack of appreciation of nat- 
ural scenery that took him away so much. 
He did, to be sure, have an exaggerated 
detestation of the fops and the gossip of 
summer hotel life, but ordinarily he 
could bear them; indeed. he would 
rather have enjoyed staying to abuse 
them to Ruth, and so gossip himself; but 
this new restlessness was owing to his 

niece’s engagement. 

He had provided Ruth with a chape- 
ron, a most estimable old lady, who re- 
membered Mark when he was in knick- 
erbockers, and who was the most oblig- 
ingly bat-like duenna imaginable, except 
upon one or two strict points of eti- 
quette. And so Mark, with a delicacy 
few fathers have developed in excess, 
was always vanishing, rightly deeming 
that at this interestiug stage in his 
niece’s life he could best show his affec- 
tion by an intensely selfish absorption in 
his own affairs rather than in a too in- 
quiring forethought for her comfort. He 
therefore let Ruth under the eye of 
Mrs. Darracott, and that good old lady 
divided her attention between’ an‘ em- 
broidered tidy that would never be com- 
pleted in her generation and an Episco- 
pal missionary just returned from India, 
where he had spent a good deal of 
money without making any converts, on 
account of his sublime ignorance of Hin- 
dustani and philosophy of any descrip- 
tion. 
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It was the joke of the hotel that Mrs. 
Darracott was getting up a flirtation with 
the missionary, and when she was laugh- 
ingly chided about it by some of the 
girls she said, enigmatically, ‘‘ Well, | 
confess I always felt there was a strange 
fascination for me in ‘the cloth,’ and 
Mr. Benson talks so interestingly about 
his labors in the East. He wants me to 
subscribe $5,000 to establish a mission 
in the worst quarter of Benares. I told 
him I’d subscibe $5.’’ 

Mrs. Darracott was to be trusted with 
a young girl in love. 

Sometimes Hartley went down with 
Mr. Crackanthorpe and returned with 
him, but more often the older man got 
himself telegraphed for, and left them 
together, for his dislike of Hartley grew 
upon him. When the young man was 
there at the same time he was punctil- 
iously polite to him, and made a point 
of asking him to join in all his amuse- 
ments; but Hartley seldom accepted, 
and Mr. Crackanthorpe would then dis- 
appear for almost the whole day with 
his cronies. 

Ruth, in her heart, was very grateful to 
her uncle for this rough kindliness, for 
she hada craving to monopolize every 
moment of Hartlev’s time, and only 
submitted under compulsion to any dis- 
position of it elsewhere by her usually 
compliant, but, in such matters as pre- 
marital monoyj olies, extremely shock- 
able chaperon. 

It was a beautiful Sunday evening, 
and on the amphitheatre of hills the 
crimson and violet haze was dissipating 
itself into the pervading blue gray. On 
the piazza of the hotel at Barnington a 
few scattered couples sat rocking to and 
fro ina listless silence, a few couples 
were bending earnestly together talking 
(these were mostly young), and one or 
two groups of young people were sitting 
and leaning upon the balustrade at the 
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farther end of the piazza. Mr. Crack- 
anthorpe was spending his Sunday in 
Boston, and Ruth and Hartley sat apart 
silent, watching the light die out be- 
hind the black fir trees in the west and 
on the shimmering waters of the lake. 

Ruth broke the silence, and for a mo- 
ment she startled him by the question 
she asked. 

She turned away her face, and nursing 
her knee tightly, as if in the pressure of 
her palms she could lessen the intensity 
of her voice, 

‘*Do you know me, Hartley? 
you know who I am?”’ 

He looked at her with a puzzled look 
on his face, and then recovering, said, 
‘Of course Ido. Are you not Miss Ruth 
Brandon, spinster, of the city of Ss 

‘*Oh! don’t jest, Hartley,’’ she said, 
with a little gesture of impatience. 
‘«There,’’ with a glance into his sober- 
ing face, ‘‘I did not mean to speak so 
rudely and so sharply. But I am very 
much in earnest when I ask do you know 
wholam. Ido not. All Uncle Mark 


Do 


has ever told me was that my father and 


mother both died when I was a child, 
and, as my only living relative, he became 
my guardian. This used to be sufficient 
for me until lately, but now that I am to 
become your wife I am anxious to know 
all about my parents. Your people might 
think it strange for you to marry a girl 
who knows nothing of her own parents. 
I do not even remember my mother. 
Uncle Mark says she was a very good 
woman, and very fond of me, and that’s 
all I know of her.’’ 

Hartley had been pondering over the 
mystery of Ruth’s parentage very often 
of late, and had wondered how he could 
arrive at anything definite without seem- 
ing too curious, if not too mercenary, 
for he had heard that her father had left 
her a fortune in her own right. 

He was rather confused by this direct 
question, and the painful appealing doubt 
in Ruth’s voice as she went on. 

‘* Of course, it is all right, Ruth,’’ he 
said, summoning at once all his perfect 
simulation of frank sympathy. ‘‘ Your 
uncle has doubtless wished to keep your 
busy little heart and mind occupied with 
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future, and make you forget your early 
loss. It is hard, terribly hard to lose 
one’s mother, but << is harder perhaps 
never to have realized what is a mother’s 
love. Your uncle is too good and kind 
to let you dwell upon painful things. 
Ignorance or forgetfulness are only safe- 
guards from a sadness which would make 
life unendurable. But my folk would 
not be so unreasonable as to require you 
to remember parents who did not outlive 
your infancy. Of course, Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe has your father’s papers, and a 
glance at them would make everything 
clear. Very likely there was some clause 
in your father’s will which made your 
uncle the sole custodian of your person 
and property until you came of age, to 
be forfeited if you marry without his 
sanction. Then you see he wanted to 
keep you ignorant of exact circumstances 
so that no resentment or bitterness or re- 
bellion against his authority and against 
your father’s wishes should engender in 
your heart. Mr. Crackanthorpe is an 
eccentric man.’’ 

‘* T sometimes think that Uncle Mark is 
not my uncle. Lately I heard that he had 
no brothers or sisters.’’ 

‘*¢ Humph—well, your father’s papers 

‘would settle all that.’’ 

‘‘And supposing they didn’t settle 
everything—supposing they didn’t settle 
anything ??’ 

‘‘Then your father would have suc- 
ceeded in drawing up perhaps the only 
will that the lawyers could not break, for 
it is the wills that are so elaborately 
definite which prove so full of holes in 
court.”’ 

Ruth looked at him with a flash of 
anger and impatience in her eyes. This 
bantering from him on such a matter gave 
her a vague little heartache. It revealed 
a shallow where she had expected depth. 
Even to her mind crowded with love 
thoughts, it seemed to suggest the veiling 
of a mean anxiety, of a weakening of 
purpose, a conflict, in an ill-timed light- 
ness which was almost a jeer. 

‘Ts that all you lawyers are for, to 
break through the deliberately formed in- 
tentions of a death-bed ?”’ 
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** Well,”’ he replied, struggling against 
his nonchalance in vain, ‘‘a great many 
good people find us very useful in this 
employment, my dear.’’ 

**How coldly you speak. You make 
me afraid of you. I thought you had 
more—more pity.” 

** My dear little girl, all my love and 
all my pity are in your keeping. I can’t 
pity the whole of humanity, even when a 
great unknown majority of men are the 
victims of aspecific injustice. Wills, you 
know, are make by lawyers so that lawyers 
may break them. But since you seem 
offended, I must be serious. Asa rule, 
you make me so light-hearted I cannot be 
solemn, and I cannot realize that on the 
other side of this partition perhaps a 
heart is breaking. My dear Ruth, we 
could never be happy at all in this life, if 
our very happiness did not make us sel- 
fish.’’ 

‘*Then my love makes you happy ?”’ 

‘*Of course it does. Why do you 
ask ?”’ 

‘* Supposing our love brought you any 
trouble—imperiled our happiness in any 
way, would your love live on, or would 
your happiness in dissolving into unhap- 
piness, steal your love as it went? Ah, 


Hartley, tell me, do you love me well. 


enough to love me under any and all 
circumstances? I know you are ambi- 
tious—I knew you are proud—I know you 
are dreaming of a great career—could you 
love me if I became very poor—if any- 
thing ever happened to throw me upon the 
world ?”’ 

‘* You are very nervous this evening, 
dear, or you would not talk in such an 
exaggerated, romantic fashion. Of course 
I love you for yourself, and for yourself 
alone.’’ 

‘‘But would your love survive poverty— 
anything desperate and unexpected ?’’ 

‘* T could never forget your love for me, 
Ruth, and I would never have any man 
say a mere change of circumstances 
changed the love in my heart to indiffer- 
ence.’’ A thought of Mary crossed his 
mind, and imperceptibly he shrugged his 
shoulders as he mentally commented, 

‘*T hate it—but one has to romance.’’ 

‘‘T want you to see Uncle Mark when 
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you go to town to-morrow,”’ said Ruth, 
getting upon her feet hastily, before he 
could rise, and bending over his rocker, 
‘¢and I want you to ask him all about my 
father and mother for me. Will you? 
He will tell you now, as it is proper that 
you should know. And now, good night. 
I shall see you before you leave in the 
morning. I’m going to have a chat with 
Mrs. Darracott, and then I’m going to 
bed. I don’t feel well to-night.”’ 

**I trust I shall see you as gay as a 
bird in the morning.”’ 

**T hope so—I’ve been bad company 
to-night.’’ 

‘* That you can never be.”’ 

‘* All the men say that before—before 
marriage.’’ 

** How do you know, dear?’’ 

‘** Books !’’ laconically. And _ then, 
after a pause, ‘‘ but you will see uncle 
and do as I ask ?’’ 

** Yes, anything you wish.”’ 

‘** And,’’ in a lower tone, ‘‘ you will 
always love me, Hartley? In spite of 
anything—everything you will love -me, 
always ?’’ 

‘* Always,’’ he repeated. 

In a moment she had turned and flown 
into the hall and up the stairs. 

“IT wonder what made her lay such 
insistence upon the ‘under all circum- 
stances’? A woman’s whim, I suppose. 
A man in love is a fool, I know that,’’ 
with a little laugh, ‘‘and a woman in 
love is afraid of her own shadow—it 
looks enough like that of another woman 
to make her anxious.”’ 


—_——= 


CHAPTER VIL. 

THE Postmaster at this time was the 
Hon. Richard Cady, a big Irish-Ameri- 
can, who stood six feet two in his stock- 
inged feet, and was almost as broad as 
he was long. Mr. Cady used to declare 
that his body was too small for his heart, 
which was “ bursting with general im- 
pulses. ’’ 

The Hon. Richard Cady had been a 
lawyer without practice before he entered 
politics, and since he had placed his ser- 
vices at the disposition of his fellow- 
citizens he had been a politician without 
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scruple. He was very popular with the 
masses of the people and very much dis- 
liked by the classes. He was very gener- 
ous and very corruptible (politically), 
and these two qualities had carried him 
through the uncertainties of ward poli- 
tics to the mayoralty, and afterward to 
the restful tranquillity of the post-office. 
He delighted in his power, but also in 
his character for affability, and good 
nature, and so success left him unspoiled. 
He was still ‘‘ Dick’’ Cady to half the 
voters in South Boston, and was generally 
liked by all his subordinates in the post- 
office on account of his kindliness and 
approachableness. The Hon. Richard 
Cady was generous of other things be- 
sides words and smiles—this is unusual 
in a political adventurer. He had saved 
a good many official lives, even when the 
members of his own party demanded 
heads, and were offended. 

As the summer days grew shorter and 
hotter, Mary Valentine began to look 
very ill and worn. She seemed to have 
lost all her interest in her work and in 
her life, and the Hon. Richard Cady, 
who was old enough to be her father, 
and with whom she was a great favorite, 
noticed the change in her, and told her 
she must go away for a few weeks. 
When she said she would rather remain 
at her desk, he thought that it was due 
to a possible stringency at home, and re- 
solved to talk it over with Mrs. Cady. 

Mrs. Cady was a gray-haired, round- 
faced, good-humored woman of fifty, 
very proud of the Hon. Richard Cady, 
and beyond a love of calling herself 
‘‘Mrs, Postmaster Cady,’’ very unassum- 
ing herself. She was childless, and 
therefore interested in a great many 
things and people outside her home ; she 
had all the attractive qualities of a moth- 
erly woman, with none of the blind sel- 
fishness of many mothers. She had often 
had long talks with Mary, as she fre- 
quently called at the post-office to see 
her husband, and when he was engaged, 
she would sit in the secretary’s office and 
pass the time in a friendly gossip. She 
always waited until fhe whole string of 
business callers had been disposed of, 
for she used to say, ‘‘who knows, I 
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might by chance keep the President of 
the United States waitin’ for me, and 
then what would become of Richard. 
No, business always before wimmin folk.’’ 
Mrs. Cady had noticed Mary’s loss of 
spirits and had questioned her as to its 
cause, without obtaining any satisfactory 
answer. 

When, therefore, the Hon. Richard 
Cady, seated in Democratic fashion on 
his own front door-steps, with his wife 
at hisside, one evening broached the 
subject of Mary’s need of a change, she 
was not at all surprised. 

‘‘T can’t get her to go away, Mrs. 
Cady, that’s the trouble. I guess the 
family’s so large that she don’t feel she 
can afford to spend the money for travel- 
ing and board. And afternoon trips 
in a crowd to Nantasket and Nahant are 
not much good to a girl, who wants to 
fill her lungs with fresh air, and her 
heart with new faces and new scenes.”’ 

‘«That’s it !’’ cried Mrs. Cady, ‘‘ and 
to think that you should find it out before 
me, and I, a woman, too.’’ 

‘* Find what out ?”’ 

«* Why that it’sa heart trouble. Mary 
Valentine must be in love. That’s set- 
tled in my mind, and as you say she 
wants a change of scene, and a new lot 
of faces—when a woman’s in love what 
she wants most is strange faces ; the old 
ones make her melancholy. Mary wants 
a change, and she can’t afford to go 
away. And hasn’t it struck you, Mr. 
Cady, with your immeasurable conceit, 
that I’m tired of spending the whole 
long summer in town with you. And, 
of course, I can’t go away without a com- 
panion. Now there’s an idee. I'll go 
down to the office to-morrow, and I’ll 
ask Mary if she won’t go with me as a 
companion to the White Mountains. 
Then ye could pay all her expenses, too, 
see—’’ 

‘* Splendid ! 


I'll do it—and charge it 
to the department.’’ 

‘* Well, the public can stand it. 
emoluments of a clerk in the postal ser- 
vice, or of a Postmaster either, aren’t at 
all commensurate with the intellectual 
wear and tear,’’ said Mrs. Cady, approv- 
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ingly. She had grown to share and 
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commend her husband’s fine disregard 
of ethical considerations. 

About noon the next day, Mrs. Cady 
called at the post-office, and after a few 
minutes’ talk in the Hon. Richard Cady’s 
inner sanctum, she emerged with him, and 
said to Mary: 

‘* Put on your hat, my dear, and come 
to lunch with us at Tortoni’s. I want to 
have a little chat with you, and you won’t 
mind the Postmaster.’’ 

Mary looked somewhat surprised. 

‘¢ Come, come, child,’’ said Mrs. Cady, 
in her good-natured, bluff way, ‘‘we 
don’t propose to eat you, unless Tortoni is 
quite out of all supplies.’’ Mrs. Cady’s 
vulgarity showed through her generosity 
more than in any other trait, but she was 
so hearty and good-natured that one 
could not help forgiving her. 

As Mary, mechanically obeying her, 
was putting on her hat, and was in the 
hesitant act of sticking a long black pin 
through the back of it, Mrs. Cady touched 
her arm arid whispered, ‘‘ You'll excuse 
me, dear, but I must say you do look 
lovely in that hat ’’—and then turning to 
the Hon. Richard Cady, who was smiling, 
with his hands in his pockets and his legs 
wide apart, she said, forgetting the 
strictly confidential nature of this com- 
munication, she said, ‘‘ Doesn’t she, Mr. 
Cady ?”’ 

‘‘What is it? If it is anything com- 
plimentary I think she does. But what 
is it ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, don’t you admire that hat, 
Richard? Come, we’re ready—and you 
know that if I don’t get my lunch at just 
the moment I’m ready for it, I lose all my 
appetite for the day.’’ 

‘*And I lose my peace of mind for a 
week,’’ laughing. 

Two young men passed them on the 
stairs, and one turning half round, and 
then bending over to his companion, said 
in a lowtone, ‘‘ See the big man,and the 
old lady? Well, that’s Cady, the Post- 
master and his wife. The dark girl— 
rather pretty, isn’t she ?—is his secretary. 
A queer old couple, aren’t they? The 
old fellow’s one of the most unscrupulous 
old vagabonds in politics—a regular 
bandit—and he’s one of the jolliest, best 
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natured and most unassuming men in 
private life in all the world. And Mis. 
Cady is just like him—a dear old woman, 
with a heart as good as gold.”’ 

** It must be, when she can be friendly 
with her husband’s typewriter.’’ 

**Oh ! old Cady loves but three things 
in all the world. ‘There’s no danger of 
any sentiment with him, and Mrs. Cady 
knows it. He loves office, a good dinner, 
and Mrs. Cady.’’ 

The result of the triangular conference 
at Tortoni’s was that all Mary’s opposi- 
tion was beaten down, and it was finally 
arranged that she was to accompany Mrs. 
Cady to the White Mountains to prevent 
that lady from, as she put it, ‘‘ get so 
much of her own society that she would 
want to commit suicide.’’ 

When this conclusion was arrived at, 
Mr. Cady, who had an engagement which 
he must fulfill, left the two women still 
chatting over the table, and bustled away. 
The strangeness of the idea of her accom- 
panying the Postmaster’s wife to the 
mountains soon wore off in Mary’s mind 
under the influence of Mrs. Cady’s geni- 
ality. The old lady was very fond of 
gossiping, and very frank about it, and 
outside of some old-fashioned notions 
regarding the absolute necessity of bon- 
net strings for the preservation of 
decency and the salvation of the soul, 
she was the most unaffected old woman 
in the world. 

She insisted upon making a tour of 
the dry goods stores with Mary, and 
surprised that young lady by the multi- 
tude of her purchases. Mary had always 
thought Mrs. Cady was rather an eccen- 
tric old lady, but as she stood at her 
elbow and heard her telling the clerk to 
make up a bundle of “real good, inter- 
esting, elevating books,’’ and not bother 
her with the names, as she would not 
recognize them. she thought there were 
depths or shallows in Mrs. Cady which 
she had never before suspected. When 
she got home that evening she felt a 
little ashamcd of herself for laughing at 
the old lady even in the good-natured way 
she had, for, to her surprise, and to the 
surprise of the whole family, there were 
half a dozen big packages standing in 
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the hallway addressed to ‘‘ Miss Mary 
Valentine and the girls.’’ There were 
the ‘‘ good, elevating books ’’—and how 
horribly orthodox that clerk was to be 
sure—and there was also a most miscel- 
laneous collection of other things more 
dear to feminine hearts than literature, 
elevating or otherwise. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

‘‘T BELIEVE that fellow Hartley is in 
town to-day,’’ said Mr. Crackanthorpe 
to himself, leaning back in his chair, 
and nearly biting the little cedar owl 
off the end of his penholder. ‘* I ought 
really to ask him to dinner with me 
td-night. I will—lI’ll run over to his 
office and—why is it that a»man always 
seems to be compelled to be asking the 
one man in all the world whom he 
would like to send to Jericho, to din- 
ner? But I ought not to feel like this. 


Ruth loves the fellow, and he says he 
loves 
against 


her. I’m_ perhaps prejudiced 
him because—because—well, 
there’s no fool like an old one. I'll 
shake myself together and trot round at 
once and see him. Ruth would never 
forgive me if she thought I neglected 
him. And, I know, I’ll drop in at young 
Bonfellow’s studio and see if I can’t 
persuade him and Macara to come, too. 
They'll prevent a (/éfe-a-¢éte dinner. 
Confound the man! he’s so infernally 
civil to me that sometimes I hate him. 
And only two or three years ago I 
thought he was one of the cleverest, 
finest fellows in all the world.’’ 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Mr. Crackanthorpe, turning round in 
his chair, suddenly started to his feet. 

“Joseph! Ithought I told you that 
you were never to come here. What 
do you mean, sir? Iam half a mind to 
tell you to go to the devil forthwith, and 
never give you another penny. I have 
nothing now to conceal and—’’ 

‘Excuse me, Mark—I mean Mr. 
Crackanthorpe. The force of habit, you 
know. One cannot drown the tender 
memories of a friendship going back to 
one’s boyhood in the first bitter resent- 
ment against ingratitude—”’ 
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‘*Tut, tut, man,’’ interrupted Mr. 
Crackanthorpe. ‘‘I suppose you want 
money. ‘This once I break my rule and 
give it you here, but never again. Now 
go—get out quickly. If you have any- 
thing to say that I need hear—and I 
don’t think you have—meet me by ap- 
pointment in the street. It’s safer 
than aroom,”’ he thought, as he spoke— 
‘than a room with keyholes and ears—a 
crowd in the street has no ears.’’ 

‘*Of course, Mr. Crackanthorpe, my 
room is always at your disposal when 
you desire to pass an hour or two in the 
old rollicking style. Ah, what a gay 
dog you were in the old days.’’ 

**Confound you, sir! Take this 
money and go, and I can’t have you 
coming here.’’ 

‘¢ Not ashamed of your old friend Jo- 
seph Scudamore, surely ? You never were 
a man to-despise 2 shabby coat, as long 
as it contained a good heart, full of noble 
promptings—’’ 

‘* Now what have you to say? Quick, 
or I'll have you put out, and I’ll never 
help you again.’’ 

‘* Well, the fact is; Mr. Crackanthorpe, 
I want a large sum, and to whom should 
I apply if not to my old friend? I hear 
Miss Ruth Brandon—a very pretty name, 
that !—is about to change her name, and 
unless you are open to conviction about 
the sum I referred to—a trifle of $10,000 
—I shall change her name before the 
Church does. I’ve only just got on to 
this engagement—you don’t confide in 
me as you did in the old days—and 
$10,000 is my figure. I have a plan to 
start in the world afresh in England 
where I’m not known.’’ 

‘©The old story. You will recall your 
attempts at the reconstruction of your 
fortunes in Canada. You were not 
known there, but you became too well 
known.”’ 

“Oh! but I’ve reformed—truly re- 
formed this time. A man can reform, 
Mr. Crackanthorpe—don’t look so in- 
credulous. You've reformed yourself— 
or you say you have.’’ 

Mark Crackanthorpe gave a start, and 
then went on playing with a paper-knife. 

‘« And what will you do if I refuse to 
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give you this money ?’’ he said at last. 
‘* You cannot, you dare not prove your 
identity. I have notes of yours—you 
doubtless do not forget the trouble I was 
at to get you out of that last scrape.’’ 

“‘I do remember a rather awkward 
emergency when, to your credit, you 
acted like a good fellow—tempered the 
wind to the shorn lamb, as it were.’’ 
He laughed, and drew his chair closer. 
‘* But all my scrapes are your scrapes in 
this sense—if they came to light they 
would besmirch you and her. She would 
not perhaps be able to change her name 
for one so aristocratic if I had to apply 
to Mr. Vedder for money.’’ 

** You—”’ 

‘*Hush, Mr. Crackanthorpe; no re- 
criminations—your time is too valuable, 
you know. Let us settle this business. 
A dash of your pen, a little check, and 
I vanish. Now, come. A small wed- 
ding at Trinity—your beautiful niece’s 
happiness and social peace assured, or 
the devil of a scandal, and all sorts of 
dreadful stories, with scare head-lines 
in all the newspapers. Be reasonable. 
I don’t want to go to extremities, for I 
should hate to be written up in the news- 
papers ; a temporany retirement is not 
so much to be dreaded as the being 
dragged through the mire by those fear- 
ful Sunday papers.’’ 

‘If you would only go away, and 
stay away—’’ 

*‘T will. I give you my sacred word 
of honor as a gentleman. There, Mark, 
you wrong me when you doubt me. I 
may have sunk very low, but I protest 
that I never broke my faith with an old 
friend.’’ 

‘¢ T have heard all this before. Where, 
and to what name shall I send the money ? 
Of course, you don’t want such a sum 
at once. A draft for $10,000 would 
make the bank people wonder what—’’ 

‘Oh! let ’em wonder. Give me a 
dozen checks for the amount. I'll get 
rid of ’em—your name is good enough.”’ 

‘*Yes, and easy to copy, Scudamore. 
Are you still living at your last address? 
Yes, then I’ll see you there to-morrow 
night at about nine o’clock, and give 
you something to keep your head above 
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water. I have no money on me at pres- 
sent, and I can’t send to the bank.’’ 

‘¢ Upon my word, you honor me, Mr. 
Crackanthorpe, but, since you’re coming 
down so handsomely, after all, perhaps 
a slight advance would enable me to 
dress for the occasion, and so receive 
you in the rotunda at Parkinson’s hotel.’’ 

‘**]’m not going to give you more than 
will help you to a fresh start. Such a 
sum as $10,000 would not do that. It 
would only help you to the bad. I guess 
I’ll see you at Parkinson’s. Here’s a 
bill that will help to make yourself pre- 
sentable. Those North-end streets make 
me feel blue.’’ 

‘*And me. I hate poverty and dirt. 
Good-bye. I'll look quite the thing to- 
morrow night. You know what a pres- 
ence I have in broadcloth. Good-bye.’’ 

Mr. Joseph Scudamore was just bow- 
ing himself out of Mr. Crackanthorpe’s 
office, when Mr. Hartley Vedder hesi- 
tated on the threshold, giving Mr. Scuda- 
more a long stare, which he returned 
with interest, and then passed in. 

There was for an instant a shade of 
displeasure on Mr. Crackanthorpe’s face 
as he rose and advanced to meet Hart- 
ley, but it was gone before the door 
closed with a click. 

‘<] was just coming round to see you, 
Mr. Vedder, to ask you if you would 
come to dinner with me to-night.’’ 

‘‘ Then I’m glad I have saved you the 
trouble. I want to have some talk with 
you privately, and if you would take 
dinner with me at Tortoni’s or at my 
club, we could talk together without fear 
of any interruption.’’ 

‘‘Why, you speak as if you had some- 
thing very serious to discuss with me.”’ 

‘¢ Well, it is serious to me, Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe, because it concerns Ruth’s happi- 
ness. It is a matter which is very near 
her heart, and now we are affianced, I, 
too, am more interested than I should 
be otherwise. Ruth tells me—I came 
back from the mountains only this morn- 
ing—that she has often thought about 
the matter, and indeed sometimes asked 
you about it, byt never obtained from 
you anything definite.’’ 

‘<It is about hér parents you are speak- 
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ing,’’ said Mr. Crackanthorpe, without 
looking up. ‘‘ Of course you ought to be 
told just who my niece is—it is only 
due to you in your position, and perhaps 
I should have been more explicit to Ruth 
long ago, but I thought it unnecessary 
to destroy her sense of security in the 
present. I had reasons for not telling 
her the story of her childhood. You 
love her very dearly, young man?’’ he 
said with sudden earnestness, rising from 
his chair and gripping his arm. Hart- 
ley nodded his head, too lost in a con- 
flict of surmises to uttera word. ‘‘ Then 
I'll tell you the story to-night. I'll dine 
with you as you say. Call round at six 
o’ clock ’’—and then with an air of cheery 
composure that Hartley saw was an effort, 
he continued, quickly, ‘‘and now, my 
boy, if you'll let me turn you out, I’m 
up to my eyes and ears in work.’’ 

The door closed, and Mark Crackan- 
thorpe sank back into his chair and 
dropped his head into his hands. ‘‘ Poor 


girl, poor girl—I must lie to him, and I 
don’t know whether I shall be making 


you happy or unhappy in doing it.”’ 

** | wonder who the dickens the seedy, 
drunken looking fellow was I passed as I 
went in,’’ mused Hartley, as he slowly 
descended the marble stairs. ‘‘ He had 
a strange look in his face like—no ; it 
can’t be—it is awild fancy. But I am 
all shaken up to-day. I wonder what 
made Ruth ask me if I could love her 
under any circumstances, so passionately 
for yesterday. I always thought there 
was a mystery about her, poor girl—and, 
yes, that’s it, it must be. That’s what 
made Crackanthorpe so agitated. He 
must have made some unhappy marriage 
abroad, perhaps is separated from his wife, 
or never acknowledged her, and Ruth is 
his daughter. He’s astrange man, and— 
well, I shall find out what the mystery is 
at dinner time.’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Hartley VEDDER called for Mr. 
Crackanthorpe punctuallyat the appointed 
hour. They strolled up from the mer- 
chant’s office in Atlantic Avenue, talking 
upon indifferent matters until they 
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reached Tortoni’s on a side street off Tre- 
mont Street. Crackanthorpe was really 
greatly agitated, and in the irrelevance 
of his gayety he betrayed it to his keen- 
witted companion, and knowing it he felt 
sometimes like telling him the truth at all 
hazards, and so by heroic methods either 
get peace or bear the worst. But it was 
only for a moment he thought thus. 
There was Ruth to suffer, and for her the 
suffering would be greater. It would be 
more than he could bear to see. He 
would oly suffer in his pride, and in his 
love for her, but she would break her 
heart, for love and pride would be swept 
away at once. No; he must lie to this 
young man, who would not be content 
with mere fibbing, and as he looked at 
Hartley’s cold, confident face, he hated 
him for not being content with Ruth’s 
love, and letting her secrets die with her 
uncle. If anything should happen after 
I am gone—or before, I may repent hav- 
ing deceived them now, thought Mark, 
and the idea chilled his blood, as a picture 
rose in his mind of this young man of 
marble and ambition tearing Ruth’s heart 
to pieces for what she was guiltless of, 
after marriage. But then Ruth was so 
much in love with Hartley, and she had 
been kept so long in ignorance, that 
might it not be mere cruelty to shrink 
from this lie after a lie lived for so long ? 
—was it not loving Ruth ill to sacrifice 
her future for what might be but the fear- 
ful anticipations of a man, who, having 
turned the optimistic period himself, was 
becoming too cautious ? Whether it was 
right or wrong, with Ruth’s immediate 
happiness to be dashed to the ground, or 
perhaps secured for life, he could not 
hesitate. He would lie. This was the 
conclusion he reached for the hundredth 
time, as he entered Tortoni’s, and they 
passed up-stairs to a private room. 

The meal was eaten in almost unbroken 
silence, and both men having but little 
appetite, it was soon over. Mark Crack- 
anthorpe took a little soup and wine, and 
it was with evident relief that he watched 
his companion push away his plate after a 
perfunctory dessert. Mr. Hartley Vedder 
was anxious to hear the story Mark had to 
tell, but he was a man who kept his emo- 
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tions and his stomach farther apart than 
is possible with a man of Crackanthorpe’s 
impetuous nature. He ate little, but 
with the judicial air and deliberation of a 
man who had reduced eating to an exact 
science, and was altogether too scientific 
to be disturbed in his methods by a 
trouble that properly belonged to the 
business mood and not to the dining 
mood. 

The waiter, after leaving the cigars 
and coffee, was dismissed, and both men 
leaned back for a few seconds as if try- 
ing to master the other’s thoughts. The 
lawyer spoke first. 

‘*T hope, Mr. Crackanthorpe, that 
you do not misapprehend my part in 
this matter. Of course, there cannot be 
very much concealed, or to conceal, with 
such a man as you, but I want you to 
understand that the suggestion I should 
ask you about Ruth’s parentage emanated 
from her. She has grown to woman- 


hood without any knowledge of her 
father and mother, and now that she is 
plighted to me, she feels a natural de- 


sire to know something of them. And 
I, too, am interested now, though I trust 
you will acquit me of any curiosity.’’ 

‘* Certainly, it is only to be expected 
that you would want to know something 
of my niece’s origin. ‘There’s not much 
to tell. She is the daughter of an—old 
—friend of mine, and she is an orphan. 
Her parents died in a South African 
mining camp. I promised the mother I 
would look after her little one, and I have 
brought her up to regard me as her uncle. 
It is a little fiction which pleased me, 
and I hope you will not betray my confi- 
dence. I have really no legal claim on 
Ruth at all.’’ 

Hartley Vedder turned pale as he lis- 
tened. 

‘“You have been very noble—very 
generous, Mr. Crackanthorpe,’’ he said, 
slowly, without looking up from the little 
pile of broken walnut shells he was fin- 
gering nervously. ‘‘ And Ruth’s parents, 
were they Americans ?—and were they— 
er—of our class, you know ?”’ 

“Oh! yes, both her father and mother 
were very dear friends of mine. He was 
an American, and came from an old 
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New York family, now extinct—and 
she belonged to an English family, settled 
at the Cape.’’ 

**} don’t think I ever heard of the 
Brandons in New York,’’ said Hartley, 
‘*but of course, though I know some- 
thing of the old families of the State, | 
am not up in its genealogy as I am that 
of New England.’’ 

Mr. Crackanthorpe had been bored to 
death more than once with this sober 
young man’s hobby, and _ purposely 
avoided making Ruth’s father of New 
England birth. 

‘« There does not seem to be any mys- 
tery in your story, Mr. Crackanthorpe,’’ 
said Hartley, after a long deliberation. 
‘* Ruth gave me the idea that you were a 
perfect sphinx on the subject of her 
birth.’’ 

‘*Well, I have, rightly or wrongly, 
thought it unwise to let Ruth know that 
I had no real authority over her at all, 
and that she was really mistress of her- 
self, for she is a high-spirited, impression- 
able girl, and she might have bestowed 
her affections upon some one of whom I 
should not have approved. By the wish 
of her parents I was given complete au- 
thority over her, and there was no legal 
formality, and I could not really oppose 
anything she might wish to do. Now 
there is no longer any need for this fic- 
tion.’’ 

‘*And have you never made this ex- 
planation to Ruth ?’’ 

‘*Well, I have intended to a great 
many times, and then I have put it off 
as unnecessary. I hope you are perfectly 
satisfied with what I have told you.’’ 

** Well, Mr. Crackanthorpe, you know 
that I love your niece more than words 
can tell you. I have only asked these 
questions at her solicitation. I can 
hardly understand the necessity of any 
mystery with Ruth—but probably you 
had your own reasons for that—’’ 

‘*T have explained them, sir. My 
niece, as perhaps you are aware, owns a 
very considerable property in her own 
right, of which I am the only trustee. 
If I had let her know all about her pa- 
rents and about her complete indepen- 
dence of me she might have been, at 
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some time or other, led into some foolish 
disposition of her property, and I should 
have been helpless to oppose her by 
anything more forcible than argument ; 
and supposing she were in love with some 
worthless young fellow, what use would 
argument be? ‘These are my reasons in 
2 nutshell. As long as she thought she 
was my niece and amenable to me in 
everything, I. knew that my authority 
was secure, and that she would consult 
me about her future. ’’ 

‘*T always heard, Mr. Crackanthorpe, 
that you were a great tactician. I think 
you should have been a General.’’ 

‘‘T am content to be a financier.”’ 


CHAPTER X, 

Mrs. Capy, on making inquiry, was 
informed that Barnington was the most 
elevated place in the mountains, and 
that the Eagle House was the most fash- 
ionable hotel there. Declaring that it was 


pure air and lots of society that Mary 


most needed, she at once decided upon 
the Eagle House in Barnington. 

A little afternoon talk on home and 
foreign missions soon made Mrs. Cad 
and Mrs. Darracott well acquainted ; for, 
as Mrs. Darracott laughingly said to 
some of her more exclusive friends, 
‘‘although one does not usually care for 
the society of a woman like Mrs. Cady, 
foreign missions make the whole world 
kin.”’ 

The change was very beneficial to 
Mary, and Mrs. Cady’s bright, motherly 
ways and unfailing kindness soon made 
her gain some of her old spirits; and 
feeling that she could best show her 
gratitude to Mrs. Cady by enjoying to 
the full the advantages that she had 
made possible for her, she soon took 
part in all the amusements at the hotel, 
and often appeared a great deal hap- 
pier than she was at heart. But it is 
not natural for youth to feed upon its 
own troubles long, and Mary soon 
began to take an interest in the doings 
of the hotel, and the long morning pulls 
on the lake and the walks in the sweet 
pine woods were a continual delight to 
her. 
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Although under the same roof with 
Miss Ruth Brandon, Mary knew nothing 
of her, for Ruth was always surrounded 
by a number of friends when Hartley 
was away. Mary had, of course, seen 
Ruth in the diring-room and the draw- 
ing-room and on the piazza, and had, 
with the instinct of a pretty woman, 
noted the béauty of Ruth Brandon. She 
had once or twice vaguely wondered 
who she was, but she had no curiosity 
about it, and, once out of sight, Ruth 
was forgotten. 

But one afternoon, as Mary was sit- 
ting on the piazza talking with Mrs. 
Cady and Mrs. Darracott, the latter 
suddenly rose and stepped forward to 
meet a tall, middle-aged man, who was 
stepping briskly from the coach which had 
just arrived. After greeting him, Mrs. 
Darracott introduced him as Mr. Crack- 
anthorpe to Mrs. Cady and Mary. 

‘‘And where is my little girl?’’ was 
the first question Mr. Crackanthorpe 
asked of Mrs. Darracott. 

‘I think she is in the woods reading, 
or possibly flirting with my Bishop,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Darracott, laughing. 

‘*Then I will have to report her to 
Hartley,’’ said Mr. Crackanthorpe. 

Mary looked up surprised upon hear- 
ing his name, and then in a flash she 
remembered that Hartley was to marry 
the niece of Mr. Crackanthorpe ; and 
though she made a brave effort to appear 
perfectly unconstrained, her cheeks paled 
and her hands trembled in her lap. 

Then this was the man whose gold had 
tempted Hartley to sell his manhood. 
Mary felt her veins swell and tingle with 
indignation and repulsion. And then 
she grew calm, and her resentment 
against Crackanthorpe faded as quickly as 
it had come. He was not responsible, 
and neither was this girl, Ruth, who had 
taken Hartley from her. They, too, 
were deceived, and she, poor soul, was 
more to be pitied than envied. Mary’s 
love for Hartley was losing its sway over 
her, and she already thought it dead. He 
had killed her respect for him that even- 
ing when he had followed her from the 
post-office, and love cannot long outlive 
respect with a woman like Mary. Allshe 
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felt in her heart was a sort of vague re- 
sentment against herself for having been 
tricked into a belief in such a man—a 
sense of loss which follows every bitter 
experience in life, and a new distrust of 
men, which was the dying pang that pre- 
cedes the closing of the wound and for- 
getfulness. 

Mrs. Darracott introduced Mr. Crack- 
anthorpe to Mary, and in a little while 
the group was joined by Ruth, who came 
in from the woods. Mary felt she could 
not be altogether indifferent to this girl 
whose life had been a rose-leaved path- 
way from the dawning of memory, and 
though she tried hard to be cordial, she 
found herself instinctively turning away 
from her. Ruth, on the other hand, was 
very friendly. Mary’s grip on the arm 
of her chair did tighten a little as she 
heard Ruth ask after Hartley, and her 
cheek blanched as Mr. Crackanthorpe 
replied he would probably be down to- 
morrow, Oh! she could not bear this. 


She could forget him—she could forgive— 
despise him even—but she could not be 


under the same roof with him, and see 
him paying attentions to another woman. 
That would be torture, for, though her 
love was dead, her pride was not. 

After talking for a few minutes she ex- 
cused herself and went up-stairs to her 
room. ‘The desire to escape, to get back 
to her work, was strong within her, and 
she determined to broach the subject to 
Mrs. Cady after dinner. 

When that lady heard of the proposi- 
tion she immediately scouted it as pre- 
posterous. 

‘*Why I thought you were regaining 
your old spirits, my dear, aud enjoying 
things.’’ 

«Oh! so I am—and I am so much 
obliged, so grateful to you for all your kind- 
ness. But I feelit is time for me to go— 
Ihave my sister to think of, you know.”’ 

“Yes, yes, my dear, but they can get 

‘along without you for a little while. I 
guess I’m no great company for a young 
girl, but the Postmaster will be down to- 
morrow, and then he can look after you, 
and see that you go boating, and every- 
thing you’ve amind to. He plays tennis 
like a—like a seraph. He does truly.’’ 
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And without allowing Mary to say an- 
other word Mrs. Cady bustled Mary down 
to the dining-room, and they were 
taken to the table occupied by Mr. 
Crackanthorpe, his niece, and Mrs. Dar- 
racott. 

After dinner, Ruth, who had put forth 
special efforts to be friendly with Mary, 
having learned who she was, got into 
conversation with her, and Mary was 
obliged to sit down with her, and sustain‘ 
her part. Ruth was so genuine, and so 
unaffected that Mary could not well keep 
her at a distance, and, indeed, she soon 
found herself wondering if she ought not, 
in justice to this trustful nature, to tell 
Ruth of Hartley’s character. Then the 
difficulties attending such a proceeding— 
the possible pride and misapprehension— 
made her put away the thought, and grow 
kinder to the girl for pity’s sake. 

Three women awaited the coach the 
next day in three degrees of expecta- 
tion. Mary wasin the feverish state of 
aninvalid dreading a physical collapse. 
Ruth was anxious with the unfailing 
anxiety ofa girl in love, and Mrs. Cady 
expected the Hon. Richard Cady with 
the impatience of a wife who'thinks her 
husband is a very great man, and, of 
course, such a state of mind implies a 
love deeper than that of any young girl, 
who is often as much in love with being 
loved as in love. 

Mary longed to get away, but as the 
time for the arrival of the stage drew 
near, Mrs. Cady introduced her to a new 
acquaintance, and then detained her in 
conversation. And besides, upon reflec- 
tion, Mary could not be so lacking in 
politeness as to absent herself upon the 
arrival of the Postmaster. 

The first to step off the coach, with a 
gay cry of welcome to Mrs. Darracott and 
Ruth, was Hartley Vedder. He sprang 
at Mary’s feet, and then almost reeled 
back against the coach when he recog- 
nized her. _In the glance they involun- 
tarily exchanged both grew paler, and 
Hartley for a few moments looked 
startled. Then recovering, as Mary 
turned her back on him in silence, to 
greet Mr. Cady, he stepped forward and 
extended his hand to Ruth. 
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Ruth and Mr. Crackanthorpe had 
been watching him intently, and she felt 
a sudden pang at her heart as she saw 
the startled look painted on Hartley’s 
face, only to disappear in the quick flush 
that succeeded it. His hand, too, when 
she shook it was cold and sticky. Ruth 
was not of a jealous temperament, but 
something in the eyes of Mary and Hart- 
ley as they met thus suddenly told her 
that they were not strangers. Hartley 
could not shake off his embarrassment, for 
he was torturing himself in guesses at 
the possible intimacy of these two 
women, and Ruth’s unusual constraint 
seemed to confirm his fears. If he had 
only known more of the sentiment of 
true love he would have felt quite secure, 
for he would then have known that 
Mary would never have sought out Ruth. 
A woman may appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, and never weary of appeal- 
ing to him drunk or sober, but she will 
never appeal to her rival, for feminine 
ears in such acase are usually ringing 
with Philip’s last words, and will hear 
naught but good of him—at least from 
another woman who loves or has loved 
him. 

As soon as Hartley and Ruth had left 
the piazza, Mr. Crackanthorpe, who had 
been introduced to the Postmaster, man- 
aged to draw out of the group and step- 
ping up to Mary, he said in a low voice, 
so that none could overhear him, ‘ Ex- 
cusé me, Miss Valentine, but I am going 
to ask what may seem an impertinent 
question, and I want your forgiveness in 
anticipation. | Do you know Mr. Ved- 
der ?’’ 

Mary flushed to her hair, and then, 
restraining the anger that rose in her 
heart, she said, quietly, ‘‘ Might I inquire 
your reason for asking, Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe ?”’ 

‘It is an impertinence, I suppose, but 
I assure you, I asked the question with- 
out any intention of giving offense.’’ 

‘‘ Then, sir, you have given none. I 
have met Mr. Vedder before in the course 
of business—never in society.’’ 

‘* Exactly—exactly. I’m a_ business 
man myself, and I heard who you were 
from Mr. Cady. Perhaps you misunder- 
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stood my attitude in asking the question. 
heartily respect every woman who works, 
and I think nothing is honorable except 
work. I—I—well, I noticed the instant 
recognition between you and Mr. Vedder, 
and I thought he did not wish to recog- 
nize a business acquaintance—please 
don’t be offended. I am a frank 
old fellow, and I am treading on dan- 
gerous ground with only good-will toward 
you. I wish to tell you thatI do not 
share Mr. Vedder’s pettiness—I thought 
you might impute it to me and Ruth, too 
—and there’s my hand on it.’’ 

Mary did not know what to say. She 
understood the real honesty and kind- 
ness beneath this awkward speech, and, 
so touching his hand for a moment, she 
turned hastily away without a word of 
reply. 

The drawing-room opening out upon 
the lower piazza was crowded with 
dancers, and the piazza itself was 
thronged with people sitting in the 
moonlight, or promenading. 

Mary was not dancing that evening. 
She was out on the upper veranda lean- 
ing on the balustrade, watching the 
moonlight shivering in bands across the 
lake. She could not bear the lights and 
the crowd, and then she could not bear_ 
the solitude. She was just turning to 
go when Hartley stepped between her 
and the entrance to the dimly-lit land- 
ing. 

** Mr. Vedder,’’ said Mary, in surprise, 
then recovering herself and speaking in 
icy tones, ‘‘ you will kindly allow me to 
pass.’’ 

‘*T beg your pardon. I happened to 
see you on my way to my room, and I 
thought perhaps you would not mind my 
joining you for a moment or two.”’ 

She turned away impatiently and re- 
mained silent. 

‘¢T trust I’m not trying your patience, 
or intruding upon you. But I want to 
talk with you. Don’t be afraid, I will 
not detain you long, and, at least, you 
can trust me.’’ 

**T presume you have nothing of any 
importance to say to me, and I have no 
curiosity.’’ 
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He stepped between her and the door 
and she drew back. 

‘* Pardon me, but there is something I 
would like you to listen to, and,’’ drop- 
ping his voice, ‘‘it is something in the 
telling of which I place myself at a dis- 
advantage. I know you are too noble 
to—’’ 

‘**I do not wish to hear—’’ 

*«T beg you will hear me. It is per- 
haps the last time I shall force myself 
upon you, but I must do so now at the 
risk of appearing very rude. I was 
much surprised to find you here. I have 
been worrying a little—I want to know 
—I am in a difficult position as you can 
see, and I ask you, have you said any- 
thing to Miss Brandon about—’’ 

‘¢ I know what you would say. I have 
not said a word to Miss Brandon. I 
have never mentioned your name—she 
does not know and never will know from 
me that we were ever acquainted, except 
as one is acquainted with the people ane 
meets in business life. Now please let 
me pass.’’ 

**T will—but hear me. I admire you 
more than ever for the noble mercy you 
have shown. I have been in a panic 
ever since [ saw your face, so sternly 
beautiful, this afternoon, that—’’ 

Mary did not wait to hear any more. 
She swept by him, and crossing the hall, 
ascended the next flight of stairs. Be- 
fore reaching the top she passed Ruth, 
who was descending. She did not turn 
to look at her, and Ruth crossing the 
landing stepped at once onto the piazza. 
She had retired early with a headache, 
and becoming restless had started down- 
stairs to seek Mrs. Darracott, when at 
the head of the second landing she had 
heard Hartley’s voice and Mary’s raised 
in answer, and had then stood still. She 
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heard nothing distinctly, but her heart 
beat in a tumult as she was thus made 
certain that Hartley and Mary had met 
before and had been intimate. 

‘* Is that you, Hartley ?’’ shesaid, in a 
strangely cold tone. ‘‘I thought you 
were dancing, or talking with the Post- 
master.’’ 

Hartley hesitated, and then with a 
quick comprehension of the probable 
passage on the stairs, he assumed the 
virtue of careless frankness. 

‘* Well, Ruth, I had a talk with the 
Postmaster, and coming up here to smoke 
a quiet cigar and look at the lake, I was 
interrupted by the entrance of the Post- 
master’s secretary—a very quiet, nice 
girl, unusually intelligent for one of her 
class. I danced with her once this even- 
ing, and then—then—met her accident: 
ally up here. I came to see the moon 
falling on the water. And she must 
have come for the same purpose, but she 
left hastily, seeing me in the corner.”’ 

** Indeed !”’ 

‘“‘Why, Ruth, you’re not jealous of 
her ?—a woman whom I’ve only known 
in the most formal way.’’ 

‘I’m tired—I’ll go to bed now. If 
you meet Mrs. Darracott by accident, | 
wish you'd tell her I would like to see 
her.’’ 

** Ruth !”’ 

‘©O Hartley! I wish—I wish—’’ 

«* What ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh! nothing. I’m 
night. My head aches.’’ 

She tore herself out of his arms and 
was gone. Once in her room she threw 
herself upon the bed and burst into 
tears. ‘Oh! I wish I could believe him,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘I wish I could believe that 
lie.’’ 


miserable to- 


[TO 8E CONTINUED ] 


WHAT IS A YEAR? 


HAT is a year? 


A little space— 


A footstep in old Time’s swift race— 
A wrinkle added to the face. 


The Spring’s green leaves, the Summer’s sun, 
Fall, Winter’s frosts—the year is done, 
Its twelve-month course is quickly run.—Adaffed. 





ONLY A STREET ARAB. 


BY ANNIE .ASHMORE. 


“ He had in his soul a pearl, 
And pearls are not dissolved by mud,” 
‘‘L7 EEP close to me, pets, and we'll all 
three run,”’’ said a pretty young 
lady to two little boys, as the trio paused 
on the pavement before attempting to 
cross the crowded street. 

All three were richly attired, the girl 
was lovely as a fairy queen, and the little 
lads, the eldest not over six and the 
younger four, might have been tiny 
princelings of some royal house for 
beauty and grace. 

The street gamin who lounged against 
the Jamp-post close behind, with his 
shoulders up to his ears, his hands 
plunged to the elbows in his ragged 
trousers pockets, and his sharp, weazened 
face, blue with the cold of that windy 
autumn evening, curled up his shrewd 
little nose, muttering, ‘‘ nobs, bugs o’ 


the biggest, my eye ! what sparklers she’s 
got in her lugs!’’ And he amused him- 
self by pretending to blink as if dazzled 
by the flash of the lady’s ear-rings. 

The young lady plucked up courage to 


make the dash across the street. An im- 
prudent thing to do, where no crossing 
was, with its guardian policeman, with 
two. frightened children clinging to’ her 
skirt, her hands encumbered with muff 
and satchel, and the swollen tide of five 
o'clock traffic roaring through the chan- 
nel, all too narrow for its volume. But 
Miss Winifred Clifford had missed her 
train from the suburbs of Jersey City, 
where she had been spending the day 
with her cousins ; her little brothers were 
tired and ought to be at home, and, 
finally, she disliked being out unprotected 
after dark, in the uncivilized regions of 
lower New York, and by cutting across 
sroadway, there, she could save half.a 
block on her way to her up-town train. 

She started, keeping tender guard over 
her infant brothers ; the gamin watched 
them with an anticipative grin. 

‘Tf they don’t git scrunched I’ma 
nabob,’’ muttered he. 

VOL. LXII.—23 


Next instant a cry arose, a confusion 
in the street, the double procession of 
vehicles stopped, horses plunged and 
kicked, men shouted and ran ; an acci- 
dent had occurred. 

The gamin was first on the spot; he 
saw the lady being lifted up from under 
the feet of a colossal dray-horse, which 
hung its noble head over the fragile crea- 
ture it had unwittingly injured, and re- 
mained immovable until the men had got 
her out of her perilous position ; he saw 
the throng close round her as she was 
carried to the nearest drug store; a po- 
liceman signaled for an ambulance. 
«‘ But I don’t twig the kids,’’ mused the 
gamin. In fact, the little princelings 
were no longer to be seen; the tide of 
traffic had resumed its flow, and the 
senseless lady had been carried into the 
room behind the store and the public 
shut out. The gamin went squeezing 
hither and thither among the people who 
still, blocked up the pavement in front, 
but he could not find the little lads. 

He saw the ambulance drive up, the 
lady, still unconscious, was placed within 
and carried away. ‘‘ Phew! that makes 
*em lost kids, welwets an’ goolden top- 
knots an’ all,’’ continued the gamin ; and 
he redoubled his vigilance. 

Ten minutes or so afterward he came 
upon the children ; they had been jostled 
down the street and round the corner by 
the hurrying passers-by ; they were stand- 
ing against a wall hand-in-hand, the 
youngest one crying piteously, while his 
brother soothed him and wiped his eyes 
with his own dainty white handker- 
chief. 

Often he cast a bewildering look up 
and down the darkening street; the 
anxiety and self-control he evinced were 
touching in one so very young. It was 
evident that they were quite lost—they 
did not even comprehend that they were 
no longer in the street in which the ac- 
cident had taken place; the abrupt change 
from the roaring thoroughfare to this nar- 
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row, coraparatively quiet alley simply 
stupefied them. 

Placing. himself,,. unobtrusively near 
them, the street Arab greedily eyed their 
costly clothing ; their silk velvet ‘‘ Faunt- 
leroy ’’ tunics and real lace collars, the 
cut gold buttons which fastened the tu- 
nics, and the tiny diamond pins in the 
collars; both wore jaunty velvet caps 
with a heron feather in each ; the young- 
est child had long, golden curls—he was 
beautiful as a seraph. 

** Come now, Alfie, we musn’t wait for 
sister to come to us any more,’’ said the 
elder. ‘‘ You know what mamma told us 
to do if we ev@r got lost—we must go to 
a_ policeman, arid he’ll take us home.’’ 

** But we want Winnie to tum wif us,’’ 
sobbed Alfie. 

‘¢ We’ll ask him to take us to her,then,’’ 
said the elder brother, giving a last gentle 
dab to Alfie’s wet blue eyes, and tucking 
away his little handkerchief ; and the two 


. began to walk along the narrow street, 


leaving Broadway behind them. 

‘‘Hi, dat suits me,’’ chuckled the 
gamin, as he followed them ;—‘ toddle 
along, brats, I won’t desart ye.’’ 

The wind was steadily rising, .and as it 


. swept through the street it filled the air 


with choking clouds of dust, which almost 
blinded the pedestrians who hurried by 
with their heads sunk into their collars ; 
storm clouds were swiftly darkening the 
sky, forestalling the early night ; shutters 


_ banged and clattered, signs creaked ; far 


aloft the many-threaded warp of electric 


_ wires hummed, now loud, now low, to the 


sweeping gusts ; a forbidding night surely, 
and a sinister locality for such innocents 
to be wandering: in, unprotected save by 
the Heavenly Father ! 

The gamin let them trot ahead of him 
till the street was comparatively empty for 


_ the. moment, then he sidled up to them, 
_ keeping sharp watch for the—to him—un- 


welcome approach of a policeman. 
** Say, kids, ye lookin’ for the lady that 


_ was knocked down ?’’ began he, insinuat- 


ingly. The delicate children of a 
higher order of humanity gazed at this, 
the first specimen of the city Arab they 


-had ever come,in contact with—his rags, 


fleshlessness, and pallor might only have 


roused their innocent pity and wonder, 
but the expression of that old-young face— 
its insOlent effrontry and low cunning; 
thinly “disguised by a wheedling and 
would-be caressing air, the deformed 
soul which peered at them through al! 
pretense, struck terror to their little 
hearts ; they were mute. ‘“‘ Yes, I knowed 
ye was, I seed ye wid her,’’ pursued the 
gamin, ‘‘I seed her knocked down, too, 
an* then kerried away in a coach to git 
doctered. I'll take ye along to her if ye 
like.’’ 

‘*Mamma told us always to go to a 
policeman if we were lost,’’ said Ernie, 
the elder boy, with gentle decision. 
‘‘ Thank you very much, but we must do 
as mamma says.”’ 

‘*Ho, ho!’’ jeered the street urchin, 
‘* yer mammy don’t know what the cops 
are. Ido. If ye go for to be sich a flat 
as git yerself inter a cop’s claws he’ll rake 
ye in for vagrancy an’ no wisible means 
0’ s’port, an’ put ye in quod. That's 
what he’ // do.”’ 

‘*What’s guod?’’ asked Ernie, look- 
ing up with wide, surprised eyes. 

‘*What’s quod, ye booby ? It’s lim- 
bo,’’ explained the gamin. ‘‘A mug 0’ 
Groton wine an’ a spankin’ for supper, 
bed on a board, an’ send ye up ter the 
Island for a month’s okum pickin’. Nary 
mammy fer you, kids, till ye’re let out.’’ 
The dismay on Ernie’s face revived 
Alfie’s feelings of desolation, and he be- 
gan to cry again. ‘Shut up, babby, 
none o’ that,’’ said the gamin, sharply, 
for his keen eye had just caught the 
familiar outline of the hated city officer, 
marching toward them in the dusk. 
‘«*Ware cop now, if he sees ye blubber- 
in’ it’s all up wid ye. Trot straight 
along, chirk an’ lively like; no, not 
along o’ me, I’ll follow. Turn that there 
corner. See ?’’ 

And the innocents hurried past the 
honest fellow who could hardly believe 
his eyes as the two small velvet-clad 
figures tripped along the dirty pavement 
hand-in-hand, without the ghost of a pro- 
tector anywhere i in sight. The too com- 
mon apparition of the street boy slouch- 
ing along in the rear pasgé@ unheeded ; 
juveniles in rags were the appropriate 
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population of such slums ; but how came 
these cherished darlings of some rich 
mah’s home to be wandering here? 

‘‘[ hope it’s all right with the little 
chaps,’’ thought the policeman, stopping 
to look after them—*‘ they don’t seem to 
be in any trouble as far as I can see— 
still, I guess [’ll make sure.’’ 

He started after them, walking quickly ; 
the street boy still slouched along a little 
in front of him. A few strides brought 
the officer close to the gamin, but just as 
he thought he had passed him, the gamin 
stooped down directly in his way, and, 
unable to stop himself in time, over went 
the astonished man, and measured his 
length on the pavement. He sprang up 
in a rage, for well he knew the tricks of 
his natural enemies, the street Arabs, and 
fain would’he have collared this particular 
rascal and run him im to consider his ways 
in the privacy of a police cell till morn- 
ing ; but his foe was as wary as he was 
audacious, and kept officer Johnson's 
attention fully occupied by himself as he 
gyrated round him, now on his head, 
again @ /a cart wheel, eloquently ex- 
pressing his derision and defiance the 
while by a series of grimaces of the in- 
sulting type, enlivened by piercing cat- 
calls, until the little lads were well out of 
sight, when he darted away and vanished 
like a lizard in a narrow passage between 
two houses. By the time the officer had 
reached the corner round which the 
children had disappeared, the gamin— 
racing through his short cut in half the 
time —had rejoined them, hurried them 
through the lower hallway of a tenement 
house into another slum, and so, in and 
out in a very labyripth of squalid lanes 
and alleys, till it would have taken an In- 
dian’s cunning to trail them. At last he 
paused at an open cellar-hatch from 
which a reddish and trembling light 
issued, and bent his ear to listen. It was 
now quite dark in the heavens, and the 
few street lamps sprinkled through these 
wretched haunts of poverty and crime 
gave scarcely any light. half of them 
being already extinguished by the tem- 
pestuous gusts which still increased in 
force, and those that were left gave less 
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light than shade, so blown about were the 
ill-protected gas jets. 

‘Thus the ovscurity had aided the gamin 
to bring his captives to his den without 
trouble from other marauding spirits ot his 
own ilk; and now, to land them safe 
was his present care, for it would never 
do to exhibit such prizes to any chance 
crony who might be with his ‘* boss ’’— 
his principal—in fact, the wicked old - 
woman who allowed the poor waif a crust” 
to eat and a corner to lie in only as long 
as he brought her some daily equivalent 
in the shape of money if he could get it, 
if not, plunder of any salable kind. 

Hearing no sound, he descended a 
step or two and peered into the cellar ; 
the children remained above, clingihg to 
each other. They were stupefied by the 
strange things which had happened to 
them; expecting every moment to be 
brought into the presence of their sister, 
they could only followtheirsupposed guide 
wherever he chose to take them, fearing 
no evil in their innocence; but they 
were trembling with cold now, and weary 
with excitement. 

““O. K.—Come, kids,’’ said the 
gamin, briskly, and he took each by the 
collar, and roughly shoved them down 
the slippery steps, almost throwing them 
headlong into the middle of such a den 
as no living creature save the human 
wild beast could have made its dwelling. 

It was the first roughness he had 
showed them—the first they had ever 
known in their short, loved lives. 
They clung together and stood as if 
turned to stone, staring round at the hor- 
rible place and its more horrible oc- 
cupant. 

An old hag—she had long ceased to 
deserve the sacred name of woman—was 
sorting out into different heaps the 
various kinds of rubbish which she had 
collected during the day ; as she looked 
up from her task and the light from a 
flaring lamp with half a chimney fell full 
upon-her earth-colored face, the bleared 
eyes, almost lost amid the leathery 
wrinkles which surrounded ‘them, and 
her’ brutish mouth, from which two or 
three yellow fangs protruded, the poor 
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children recoiled as from a monster, and 
Alfie screamed with terror. 

The abode of this monster resembled 
“her in its abject, foul, and infectious ap- 
pearance. ‘The indispensable furnishing 
of decent existence was represented here 
by a single chair without a back, a table 
propped on three legs against the wall, 
and a shapeless heap in a corner by way 
of bed. - The floor was covered with the 
various piles she had made of her 
treasures ; woolen rags in one, cotton in 
another, scraps of leather, bits of iron, 
bottles, bones, old shoes, and picked out 
from all this conglomeration of abomi- 
nation—fragments of food, which had the 
distinction of being laid on an old news- 
paper in lieu of a platter; the whole 
place swarmed with roaches which darted 
in and out of the shadows on the slimy 
earthen:floor ; in spite of the piercing 
cold which struck a chill to the bones of 
one entering like the dark, lifeless at- 
mosphere in a tomb, a fetid odor rose 
from the piles of rubbish. 

The gamin had ushered in his prizes, 
shouting a phrase in thieves’ argot, which 
was so much Greek to them. 

‘Oho! let’s have a squint at them,”’’ 
answered the hag, and snatching. up the 
flaring lamp she held it over the lovely 
little boys; gloating over the valuable 
spoils she saw within her clutches, and 
taking not the least heed of their sweet, 
appealing glances, which seemed to be 
searching her frightful visage for the ten- 
derness they had ever seen in human 
face till now. Meanwhile a dialogue 
went on between her and the boy, 
couched in language sinister and: unin- 
telligible as the howling of hyenas; the 
boy was trying to drive a bargain with 
her; he had rescued a ‘‘purp”’ from 
some cruel boys and had it hidden some- 
where ; he wanted to fetch it there where 
it would be safe from being ‘‘ate up by 
the rats.’’ The hag wouldn’t hear of it, 
and threatened to choke him and his 
“‘purp’’ together if he bothered her 
with it. 

She wrangled away, scarcely attending 
to him in the intensity of her interest in 
the prizes he had brought her, and inter- 
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rupted herseif in a curse to cry out, ad- 
miringly : f 

‘*My eye! wot a pile that there 
goolden wig ‘ll fetch! Le’s see how 
long the ha’r is,’’ and she seized in her 
foul claw one of Alfie’s curls, and drew 
it to its length. The poor child screamed 
wildly, and threw himself into his 
brother’s arms, hiding his face as he 
might have done from the sight of a 
tigress; and Ernie, forgetting his own 
fear in his great love for the little brother 
whom he had championized ever since 
he could remember, shielded him with 
his own small body saying, indignantly : 

** You mustn’t touch Alfie again—you 
see you frighten him,’’ and looking anx- 
iously at the gamin, he added: ‘ Please 
take us to sister ; you said you would.” 

‘* Ess ’00 said ’00 would, an’ ’oo will, 
*cause '00 was good to us when ’at po’ ice- 
man tame,’’ chimed in Alfie, turning up 
his little face to him, with an angelic 
look of trust. 

‘‘Ha! ha! hah!’ screeched the old 
hag, mightily diverted by the humor of the 
situation, ‘‘ ‘ lights is riz, ses the dog’s 
meat man.’ To think of our Rat playin’ 
the ‘good and kying’ dodge, an’ them 
ninnies a-takin’ it all for gospel !’’ and 
she laughed loud and long. 

But ‘‘ The Rat,’’ alas! the oniy name 
he ever knew—did not laugh, some chord 
never felt before had: been touched with- 
in those unfathomed recesses where his 
true self lurked, driven there by the 
crime and ignorance which hemmed his 
life into its wretched mold. The elder 
infant’s courageous defenseof the younger 
had moved his admiration. 

To defy Mother Mog required grit, 
and Ernie had not ‘hesitated to defy her ; 
Ernie had grit, and ‘‘ The Rat’’ set that 
quality above every other excellence. 
But when Alfie ‘turned on -him that 
look, a sudden memory tugged at his 
heart-strings ; he had met that look be- 
fore—beseeching, mournful, trustfu! all 
at once, from the eyes of the poor 
wounded dog which had crept into his 
arms from its cruel tormentors. 

Innocent helplessness appealed to him 
from seraph child and friendless cur 
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alike ; he could not withstand the appeal. 
With a complete revulsion of feeling he 
gathered both children up in ‘his arms 
and swept them up the ladder, setting 
them on their feet outside; but the 
harpy below—amazed, though she must 
have been by this abrupt change of 
base—recovered her presence of mind in 
time to spring after the fugitives and 
catch the gamin by his feet, which she 
used as a handle to drag him down again 
by ; then she lifted her heavy, man’s boot 
to stamp him senseless, that she might 
recapture the children without his inter- 
ference. But ‘‘ The Rat’’ was nimble 
as his archetypes of the animal species, 
and bounded erect in such a skillful 
manner that he knocked both feet from 
under her, and down fell Mother Mog 
witha roar andashock that shook thecrazy 
walls ; next moment the gamin had re- 
joined the little lads, and grasping each 
by an arm with the whispered adjuration 
to ‘* hook it, for all ye’re worth,’’ he 
half carried, half dragged them along 
the dim and windy street till they were 
safe from pursuit, in his opinion. Then 
he let them stop to fetch their breath, 
drawing them into a dark entry, where 
they were secure from dangerous obser- 
vation. 

“Are we going to Winnie now?’’ 
asked Ernie, wistfully. 

‘Me yant Winnie,’’ echoed Alfie, for- 
lornly. 

The Rat was silent, he was cogitating a 
question that was too profound for his 
ignorance. The wind storm had reached 
a pitch which rendered the streets unsafe, 
chimney cans, ay, and chimneys too, were 
crashing to the ground every minute, with 
stray bricks, flower-pots from window- 
sills, and such like trifles, each fit to brain 
a body. Then again he had no idea 
where the ambulance had taken the young 
lady, and though a policeman might be 
able to find that out, the gamin’s whole 
training had imbued him with too lively a 
dread of these emissaries of that merciless 
machine for making jail birds out of poor 
boys like himself—the law—-to make 
police assistance seem desirable under 
any circumstances. 

‘* Kids, where’s yer ken ?’’ demanded 
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he at last, and as the puzzled pair at- 
tempted no reply, he interpreted his 
speech. ‘ Where does yer dad stop when 
he’s to home ?”’ 

“Oh! ’way—’way up town, we have 
to take the Blank Avenue El-el-e-vat-ed 
Railway,’’ said Ernie, stumbling over the 
big word, as well a six-year-older might. 

‘¢ But what street; what number ?’’ 
said the Rat, impatiently. 

But this was too much to expect. Ernie 
knew nothing about such trivial details, 
though he could have picked out his. 
father’s house from, the whole streetful 
had he been there. An attempt to get at 
his father’s first name was equally unsuc- 
cessful. ‘‘ Anyhow ’taint no weather ter 
be out in,’’ muttered the Rat half to him- 
self. ‘I'll hev ter take ’em inter my 
hotel for the night.’’ Then, suddenly 
addressing them briskly, ‘‘ Here, brats, 
peel off ’n turn yer skins.’’ 

Greek, as usual, to the lads, but he 
translated by deftly pulling off first Ernie’s 
little tunic, turning it inside out and put- 
ting it on him again, then Alfie’s. Then 
he twisted up Alfie’s golden tresses tightly 
on top of his head, but here the child’s 
natty little toque with its tall feather 
bothered him, and he ended by stuffing it 
into his breast (probablyowning no pocket 
guiltless of holes), substituting his own 
limp and disreputable felt hat, which 
came down to Alfie’s ears, well-nigh ob- 
scuring his little face, and going bare- 
headed himself. Adabof mud removed 
the obnoxious air of respectability from 
Ernie’s headgear, with the absence of the 
feather ; and when the shining pins’ and 
costly ruffles were hidden in Ernie’s 
pocket, he expressed his satisfaction 
briefly. ‘‘ Ye aint so dratted fine now, 
but ye’ll run the blockade better. Come 
on, now, we’ll travel.’’ 

‘« Where are we going ?’’ asked Ernie. 

‘*Ax me no questions an’ I’]l tell ye 
no lies,’’ replied the Rat, gruffly. 

‘*We’s doin’ to sissy, Mista Yat said 
so,’’ put in Alfie, trotting along content- 
edly with one soft hand in the gamin’s 
hard one and the other in his brother’s. 
‘« Say, pe’ase, why ’00 name Mista Yat ?”’ 
he continued, with baby interest, ‘‘ me. 
no like ‘at name for ’oo.’’ | 
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* Don’t, hey ?’’ said the gamin, trying 
hard to withstand the strange softening 
influence which was, he thought, making 
a fool of him; ‘‘not good enough, I 
s’pose, for sich a fine feller. Well, well, 
Mother Mog wa’nt-so fur out, ‘lights is 
riz’ in the market all to once’t, 1 never 
was thought too good for me name afore. 
Hist, who’s that dodger?’ A man had 
lounged out of a blazing corner groggery 
just as the three lads were passing it, 
and had immediately started in pursuit. 
Presently, finding himself outstripped by 
the gamin’s tactics, he called out with a 
hiccup, 

*«Say, you, Rat, I know yer; wot’s 
yer game? Wot ye up to with them 
upper-crusters? Halves, I say, Rat, 
halves !’’ 

The Rat flung back some jeering banter, 
and finding that Alfie could not keep up 
the pace, and that the thug of the slums 
would not be shaken off if he could prevent 
it, he caught up the stumbling infant and 
seated him on one arm, aiding Ernie on 
with the other. 

‘‘Work yer trotters their liveliest, 
kid,’’ whispered he, ‘‘ dat old kangaroo’s 
a reg’lar shark, eat ye up body and 
bones.’’ Then off he raced at an amaz- 
ing speed, doubling and twisting through 
by-ways with all the cunning of a fox 
till at last his tipsy pursuer gave up the 
chase in disgust. The Rat took it easier 
now, and, indeed, not only Ernie was 
worn out, but he himself panted convul- 
sively, his thin hand pressed to his side ; 
for it may be supposed that the half- 
famished boy had little ‘strength ta sup- 
port him through such a race. Through 
the whistling gale he led the children 
till they stopped in a solitary street before 
a tall frame house, blackened with age 
and slowly dropping to ruins—a useless 
wreck long left vacant by its absent pro- 
prietor, and which should have been 
pulled down by the authorities long ago. 
The Rat looked carefully around before 
he stooped to drag a board from one of 
the sashless cellar windows, as he did so 
a puppy ’s bark sounded from within, 
he whistled softly and the puppy was 
quiet. 

‘*Say, kids, dis is where I roost nights 
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wid my purp ; it’s a bully place, an’ don’t 
ye be skeery,’’ whispered he to the weary 
lads. 

He lowered himself through the hole, 
then lifted them down ; and, while they 
stood in the dark, smelling the earthy 
odor of the invisible place and listening 
to the sounds of rustling and scratching, 
and the tiny squeaks which they erro- 
neously attributed to the pup, he care- 
fully replaced the board in the window. 

**Ketch a holt of my surplice tail, 
brats,’’ next commanded their guide, and 
thus linked together he carefully led them 
forward toward the now unmistakable 
sound of the ‘‘purp’s’’ joyous yelps ; they 
came to a halt, he performed some act 
which caused a deal of wiry creaking, 
and finally lifted them one by one toa 
wooden flooring which rustled with straw, 
and which seemed to be closely sur- 
rounded by a kind of wire grating. A 
warm little body instantly nestled up to 
them, wriggling with the delight of a 
lonely puppy at the arrival of human com- 
panions, and the little fellows—taught to 
love all living creatures—were - still 
smoothing and patting him, when the Rat 
struck a match, lit an end of tallow 
candle, and illumined the strangest place 
for a boy to make a bedroom of ! 

It was a veritable cage in a corner of a 
great stone-walled cellar ; in fact, an old- 
fashioned meat safe, big enough to let its 
owner lie at full length on the bed of 
fresh straw which he had too likely pur- 
loined, along with the excellent horse ruz 
which covered it, from under some care- 
less‘ stableman’s very nose, for the genus 
gamin is apt to relish a spice of peril in 
his peculations. A dado of old boards 
finished the lower walls of this apartment, 
and formed a much-needed defense 
against a certain foe whose name was 
legion when the light was out, a foe 
which must have exhausted itself and 
worn its teeth and claws blunt on the 
wires in its vain attempts to make a meal 
of the invalid pup, to his exceeding dis- 
comfort, no doubt. The many crevices 
in the battered wire-work had _ been 
ingeniously filled in with scraps of zinc 
roofing, and the too tempting tallow 
candle was preserved from marauding 
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teeth bya tin shield fastened to the wires 
behind it. Having set the light in its 
bracket aloft, and closed his little wooden 
door, the gamin looked proudly at his 
guests, expecting their unstinted admira- 
tion. 

‘‘Welkim to the Goolden Cage—the 
palashul residence of yours truly,’’ cried 
he, with an exultant grin. The boys 
cowered cn the hay, looking round them 
with great eyes, astonished at all they 
saw. The puppy, a_ tremulous little 
skeleton, just gaining strength enough to 
move about, crept into the Rat’s ex- 
tended arms, and licked his thin cheek, 
lovingly bent to him. ‘‘Wée think it’sa 
bully place, don’t we, purp?’’ continued 
the gamin, giving up the pampered aristo- 
crats as a bad job and communing with 
one whose sympathy he was sure of. 
‘¢ No kicks nor cusses here, nor no Mother 
Mog ter starve ye out if ye don’t prig a 
pu’ss or sich like every day, nor no cops 
ter run ye in if ye do, hey, purp ?’’ and 
he fondled the little creature till it was 
deliriously happy. ‘‘ Now, kids,’’ said 
he, briskly, as he laid his pet back in his 
own warm box, ‘‘ we'll hev a feed aller 
Delmonico, for we’re all pooty sharp set, 
hey ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I think so,’’ said polite Ernie, 
but very languidly ; he was too tired to 
think any more. 

The Rat lifted the cover off a bis- 
cuit-box and surveyed its contents com- 
placently. Heels of stale bread picked 
out of ash-barrels, withered apples from 
the garbage-box in front of a fruit store, 
ends of candles ‘‘ prigged ’’ from Mother 
Mog, and a bottle of water, these were 
his treasures. He took out a shapeless 
lumb of bread and began to scrape the 
outside off it with his broken bladed 
jack-knife, in compliment to the delicacy 
of his guests. The crumbs he carefully 
put into an old tomato-can with a little 
water, the ‘‘ purp’’ wagged his tail as he 
watched, for somehow he knew who that 
dainty mess was for. 

‘* Me awful hungry,’’ exclaimed Alfie, 
suddenly taking an interest in the pro- 
ceedings. He, too, was almost asleep. 

‘*Dat’s good,’’ grinned the Rat; 
‘¢ yer’ll like my cook’s dishes, he allers 


gives me plenty o’ that kind o’ sa’ss. 
Dere ye are, brats, slice o’ turkey stuffed 
wid chestnuts, ter to be ate wid de sweet 
side o’ yer tongue turned up.’’ And he 
laid in each little hand a piece of the 
bread, then dived into his larder fora 
couple of apples, which he presented, 
parings and all, with the hospitable re- 
mark, ‘‘ peaches ’n cream, don’t spar’ 
’em, plenty more where dat come from.’’ 
And then he attended, and with what 
tender pleasure, to his little dog’s wants, 
watching the grateful creature as he ate, 
with his poor love-starved heart in his 
eyes. 

The children were really hungry, and 
attacked the hard, musty bread and taste- 
less apples with appetite, but soon de- 
sisted, astonished at the disagreeable 
viands. The gamin, watching them from 
the tail of his eye, shook his head rue- 
fully. To one like him, with a chronic 
hunger in the very bones, such viands 
were delicious. 

‘“‘QO Buddy! me yant mumma!’’ 
suddenly cried Alfie, ‘‘me don’t ’ike it, 
mumma, mumma!’’ and he threw down 
the food. 

‘* Now Alfie, dear, that’s not polite,’’ 
rebuked the elder brother, gravely, and 
he picked up the despised “ turkey and 
peaches’’ and handed them back, with 
his own, to his host. ‘‘ Excuse him, 
please, won’t you? He’s so little, and 
he doesn’t mean to be rude,”’ said he, 
with his courteous air. ‘‘We’re not 
very hungry, or we'd like it very much.’’ 

‘* All serene,’’ muttered the mortified 
host, disguising his feelings under his 
usual dry manner, but vowing the while 
that after he had them safe asleep he 
would sally forth and find them some- 
thing they could eat, if he had to smash 
a pastry cook’s window to get it. 

He was now eating his own unsavory 
lump of bread with a zest which amazed 
Ernie. ° 

‘* Does the doctor make you eat your 
bread so old ?’’ ventured he, recollec- 
tions of a dyspeptic aunt inspiring the 
question. 

‘* Ye’ve hit it, kid,’’ grinned the Rat, 
‘‘doggon him, he ses I’ve got the gout 
from high livin’, and that I must knock 
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off me chicken-fixin’s an’ port wine an’ 
take ter brickbats an’ pump soup.’’ 

Ernie looked puzzled but not incredu- 
lous. He was too much of a gentleman 
to question any statement made gravely. 

Here Alfie, who had been gazing round 
and round the cellar, in the darkling 
corners of which he thought he saw long 
lithe creatures gliding about, burst into 
an uncontrollable baby wail of utter deso- 
lation. 

**Me yants to do home to mumma!”’ 
sobbed he, copious tears gushing from 
his eyes, blue as forget-me-nots, and. roll- 
ing down his pretty cheeks, which were 
pale with cold and fatigue. Ernie hugged 
him close, whispering patience and com- 
fort to him, but his own lip trembled, and 
his brave spirit quailed before the awful 
strangeness of their situation, and the sick- 
ening longing for ‘‘ mamma’’ who had 
never been away from her little boys be- 
fore at bed-time. 

The Rat looked on in silence, biting 
his lip. Again that gnawing thrill was 
at his heart—that same passionate pity 
which had moved him to save the angel- 
faced child from the ferocious hands of 
Mother Mog ; for once he wished a suc- 
cessful bit of roguery undone, that he had 
never enticed the lost children away from 
the safer thoroughfares where they would 
surely have been succored by some one 
better able to restore them to their parents 
than he—a miserable street Rat. He 
drew a long sigh, and spoke at last: 
‘* Kids, I wish’t I could hev took ye to yer 
sister as I said, but never mind for ter- 
night, yer kin snooze right snug here till 
mornin’, an’ then I’ll take the blessed 
pair o’ ye home to mammy, derned if I 
don’t.’’ The look in his eyes was no 
longer sly and shrewd, the tone of his 
voice was no longer mocking ; something 
in him checked the children’s grief, and 
drew them to him with a vague sense of 
warmth and cheer. Baby Alfie threw his 
arms round the scrawny neck which had 
never before felt the soft pressure of 
mortal embrace. 

**’Qo’s yeal dood to us ; I like ’00, dee 
mista Yat,’’ cooed he, and he kissed the 
gamin. | 


How the starved heart swelled in mys- 
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terious joy! How the dirty cheek burned 
in mingled shame and delight! This was 
better even than the love of his ‘‘ purp’”’ 
—he could hardly maintain the devil-may- 
care independence of manner so dear to 
him. 

‘«« Time ter turn in, pals,’’ shouted he, 
jumping up to smooth down the straw, 
for he’d be “‘ snivelling ’’ next if he didn’t 
look out, he thought ; ‘‘ thar, us big ’uns 
lays outside, an’ the babby an’ the purp 
in the middle, so. All cumfy, kids!’’ 
While he spoke he had placed them to 
his mind, and without extinguishing the 
candle, lay down by them. 

‘“*Me yant to say me p’ayers,’’ said 
Alfie, discontentedly. 

** We'll say them here, buddy dear, 
don’t give trouble,’’ whispered the wise 
elder brother. 

Then the Rat heard the two sweet 
voices murmuring softly in unison—were 
they talking to-each other? No, they 
were talking to some one else. Silly 
babies, there was nobody there to hear 
them but himself! Who could they be 
talking to? Hark! What was that? 


“ Tf I should die before I wake, 
1 pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


The Rat felt a cold chill run through 
him. What did the little beggars mean 
by talking of dying? Listen, though. 

‘* Dear Father which art in Heaven, 
bless papa and mamma, and sister and 
dear Buddy too,—and—”’ here the little 
voices broke each into his own choice of 
words, which, however, meant the same 
thing—‘‘and bless Mister Rat too,’ cause he 
was so kind tous; and make him a good boy 
so he can goto Heaven when he dies. Good- 
night, Buddy.’’ Then a kiss was ex- 
changed, and—hush! ‘The kids slept. 

But the Rat did not sleep. There he 
lay listening to the soft breathing of the 
innocents nestling beside him, and to the 
wild blast roaring outside; and strange, 
half-defined thoughts filled him with 
wonder and a kind of lonely longing 
and pain; his blind soul was groping to- 
ward the first ray of heavenly light 
which had ever fallen across his desolate 
life path. 

He had had a glimpse of a state of 
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things where little boys were gentle and 
good, as well as rich and happy; where 
mothers loved their children, and were 
loved by them again; above all, where 
that mystery, God, was believed to be 
kind like a good father, and was spoken 
to as fearlessly as if they really knew 
and loved Him, by the very babies, in- 
stead of being mentioned only as a curse 
when one was in a rage or drunk. If 
they should die to-night, they wanted 
Him to take them to His Heaven where 
He was; ay, and they had asked Him to 
take Aim, the poor Rat from the slums, 
up to Heaven too! 

What achange that would be for him! 
Heaven must be very like the home these 
pretty boys belonged to; no blows or 
curses there, no Mother Mog to kick one 
out to steal—if he hadn’t been able to 
beg or to earn it—something she could 
exchange for the gin that made a brute 
of her. Love would be there, leve all 


the time, and soft words, and kisses— 
and here the gamin thrilled again to the 


memory of that first and last kiss he had 
ever received, that kiss, pressed upon his 
cheek by the lips of a child which was 
as the very touch of God, kindling into 
saving life the divine spark which lies 
hidden in the hearts of the very lowest 
of poor humanity, lies there waiting— 
think of it, Christians !—perhaps but the 
kind word, the friendly act which you 
might easily bestow to set it aglow. 

Heaven was like that, then, mused the 
gamin, a place so like these little chaps’ 
home that they liked to think of going 
there. They were fit to go. God Him- 
self, thought the poor Rat, could find no 
evil in Ernie or Alfie. But how about 
himself ? 

A pang of anguish rent his heart. 
No, he would cut a poor figure in a place 
where folks were like the kids. What did 
he know about being good? He knew 
nothing except how to ‘‘ fake’’ small ar- 
ticles of value when their owners were 
off their guard, to dodge the ‘‘ cops,’’ 
and to scrape his living up from the 
streets somehow. Yes, he could ‘*tell 
whoppers’’ with anybody, and there 
wasn’t a bit of slang or an oath in the 
vocabulary of theslums, which he wasn’t 
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master of. And—somehow he knew it 
—all that was wicked, and he must be 
good, or the Father in Heaven wouldn’t 
take him there. The little chaps had 
said as much. 

Oh ! to be made good, so he could go 
some day to that happy place! He was 
so tired of misery and wrong! 

His eyes smarted to the pain of the 
aspiration, and tears stole from them. 
Any other time or place he would have 
been ashamed to cry; would have de- 
spised himself, and fiercely fought down 
the weakness; but now, and in the 
presence of his slumbering guests and of 
his beloved ‘‘ purp,’’ all three beholden 
to him for their safety—though he took 
no credit for that—the sight of them 
only softened him the more, and broke 
up the hard cynicism and reckless fatalism 
in which such waifs must perforce en- 
trench themselves or break their hearts. 

Absorbed in his emotion, the gamin had 
forgotten all about his intention of going 
in quest of something which the boys 
would eat ; the thunder of the storm had 
ceased to be heard, or the strange creak- 
ings and complainings of the old house, 
which at times, struck by the blast, 
seemed to quiver to its foundations ; as 
for the scamperings and squeakings of the: 
rats, which, emboldened by the silence 
and the dim light from the unsnuffed 
candle, seemed to be livelier than ever 
before, these were familiar sounds which 
he never heeded as long as he was certain. 
of the impregnability of his wire walls. 

But a sudden change in the tactics of 
the vermin attracted his attention, and: 
he raised himself softly on his elbow to 
observe them. His movement passed un- 
noticed by them, which astonished him 
the more, as:‘at any other time it would 
have been enough to send them scurrying 
pell-mell to their various holes ; but now, 
as if some gray-beard of accredited sa- 
gacity had given the word of command, 
the legions of rats, apparently congre- 
gated from all parts of the house, were 
dropping one after another, quicker than 
the eye could follow them, into what he 
knew to be a broken drain opening in a 
corner of the cellar, and in a few minutes 
not one remained. 
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‘‘They’ve all left the house; every 
tail of ’em!’’ exclaimed the gamin, con- 
founded at the phenomenon. 

What had scared them away? He had 
never heard of such a thing ; hedid not 
know what to think. 
frightened by the noises in the house— 
and what a din there was! The boy 
listened aghast to the crashing of falling 
wood-work, the shivering of window- 
panes: blown in, and the thunderous 
blows dealt by the wind on the old 
ramshackle building, which swayed and 
creaked continually. 

‘« Guess we oughter skin out o’ here— 
don’t b’lieve it’s safe,’’ muttered the 
Rat, and, filled with alarm, he jumped 
up, waking Ernie by the abrupt move- 
ment, and opening his little door, got out 
of his cage and ran to the cellar-window 
to look out. 

‘* Wake up ’tother kid, we must git o’ 
here,’’ shouted the Rat, as a bewildered 
cry from the half-wakened boy made 
him look round, and he removed the 
board from the window. 

Just then came a deafening crash ; the 
massive brick chimney had fallen upon 
the rotten roof, which gave way to the 
weight, so did the floor below, and the 
floor below that, and so, story by story, 
with the shattered walls following, till 
the old house was a heap of ruins. 

The Rat could have saved himself 
easily. One leap and he would have 


been in the street, his fleet running . 


would have carried him far beyond the far- 
thest flying dédris ere it had reached the 
ground. Instinctively he gathered him- 
self fer the leap, but stopped with a sob. 

‘‘ The kids an’ the purp,’’ thought he, 
and, as if they had hold of his heart- 
strings, they drew him back. He knew 

. what he was doing—that he was giving 
up his last chance. 

He ran back ; in the stunning clamor 
of destruction he could not hear the 
piteous screaming of little Alfie, but he 
saw the elder brother on his knees with 
the infant clasped to his breast, and 
his sweet face, pale as death, yet calm, 
turned heavenward. ‘The little dog cow- 
ered against them. The Rat was just in 
time. He got them both in his arms, 


Perhaps they were. 
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and bowed his body above them to shield 
them all he could; and he also looked 
heavenward, whispering, ‘‘ Father in 
Heaven, take me, too !’’ 

It was afternoon of the next day, and 
a dense throng stood in the vicinity of 
one of the ruins caused by the gale. 
Much property has been lost, and a few 
lives ; but nothing of such thrilling in- 
terest had hafspened as here. 

The old Rignold House was believed 
to have buried in its ruins the two infant 
sons of General Clifford, a veteran of 
the late war, and a man well known and 
respected in the city. To have buried 
not only his cherished darlings, but the 
wretched street boy who had enticed 
them into it—to rob them of their trink- 
ets, no doubt. Bit by bit the little lads 
had been traced to this fatal spot; for 
the unhappy father had been searching 
all night long for them, from the hour 
when his’ daughter,;. having recovered 
consciousness in the hospital, had dis- 
covered their loss and telephoned to her 
parents the double calamity of her in- 
jury and the disappearance of her bro- 
thers. She had been removed to her 
home with a broken arm, but the General 
waited ail night in the police station 
while the search was going on—with this 
result: Officer Johnson reported his 
meeting with the little strays ; the ruffian 
who had chased them came with his testi- 
mony in hope of a reward, thus connect- 
ing them with the street boy. Mother 
Mog was next forced to admit that they 
had been in her den, but vowed that the 
Rat had taken them away with him to 
some hiding-place he had’ where he often 
slept ; and finally a woman living in the 
vicinity of the old Rignold House had 
more than once seen the gamin vanish 
mysteriously into it at night and come 
out in the morning. The chain was 
complete; but the Rignold House was 
nothing but a pile of rubbish. 

With dawn, a crowd of workmen be- 
gan to remove the rubbish, and General 
Clifford took up his dreadful watch. 
Hour by hour dragged on and still the 
endless beams were carefully moved, 
each cranny examined beneath them, and 
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then they were carried out of the way, 
and still no sign of the lost ones had 
been found. The fact that no one 
knew in what part of the house the Rat 
had his den made the work of removal 
ten-fold harder, and protracted the end. 

As the day wore on, the General had 
“not been able to hide the awful truth from 
his wife; word was sent to her and she 
joined him instantly. 

The mound was very low by this.. The 
close-packed crowd watched in absorbed 
silence, starting and craning at every 
unusual motion of the workmen. The 
husband and wife: stood apart, sacred 
from intrusion in their affliction; a pa- 
thetic pair who had shared each others’ 
burdens for twenty years, ‘‘irue help- 
mates,’’ they needed all their mutual 
strength to bear this one patiently, re- 
membering the Father’s face which shone 
behind the lowering cloud. 

Another watcher was there, Mother 
Mog, a repulsive foil to the noble look- 
ing General and his wife, squatted witch- 


like on a heap of rubbish with her 
mud-colored rags tightly wrapped around 
her and her face in her lap, she waited 


results in her own way; whether she 
wept or slept was a question not worth 
discussion. By the gin fumes which sur- 
rounded her the suspicious would likely 
have averred that she slept like a log, or 
rather a hog, the more appropriate simile. 

‘« They’ve got down to the cellar now, 
sir,’’ reported the sergeant of police to 
the General, ‘‘ the walls seem to be pretty 
solid, and there are many nooks among 
the beams.’’ He implied a hope which he 
dared not utter, and the hysband and 
wife clasped hands in a fervent pressure. 

A group of men ceased work, bending 
to listen. 

The faint barking of a puppy was dis- 
tinctly heard from the ruins. What a 
thrill ran through all that mass of peo- 
ple! If a dog could be yet alive surely— 

Every being held their breath, every 
face changed. The puppy had stopped 
barking, and a low, small whistle rose in 
the hush, faint as an Elfin horn, it trem- 
bled into silence and began again ; three 
times repeated. 

The General and his wife darted looks 
of indescribable rapture at each other. 
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‘That is Ernie’s whistle,’’ said the 
mother in thrilling tones. 

Then her lips closed with a spasm of 
dread. Their eldest boy was yet alive, 
—but Alfie? 

A-score of eager hands lift the last 
beams from above that corner where once 
stood the Rat’s *‘ goolden cage.’’ Its 
wire walls are crumpled about a huddled 
heap, from which two small wan. faces 
look up. 

The dog yelps joyously, but whines 
too ; something is wrong. 

‘«¢ My boys—are you both unharmed ?”’ 
cries the mother, reaching the spot over 
the pitfalls of the way as if borne on 
wings. 

And the sweetest little voices in the 
world reply : 

‘‘ Yes, dear mamma, both quite safe.’’ 

What a shout goes up from the crowd, 
strangers all, yet brothers in that moment 
of emotion. &. ; 

' «And the wretched boy who dragged 
you here, is he hurt?’’ asks the Gen- 
eral. 

For the Rat lies motionless, with 
clasped hands outstretched as in suppli- 
cation. 

Ernie is already in his father’s arms ; 
he chokes back a sob even in the joy of 
his rescue. 

‘¢I’m afraid he is dreadfully hurt; he 
hasn’t spoken since it happened,’’ he fal- 
ters. ‘‘O papa and mamma! he was so 
good to us! He came back to us when 
the house began to fall, and he pushed 
us where we were safe, and let the great 
post come down on himself.’’ 

‘¢ Ess, mumma,*he.was d’edful good: to 
us,’’ ‘chimed ‘in little Alfie, cuddling lux- 
uriously in his mother’s. arms ; ‘‘ me yove 
him, and his ’itty doggie too, ’cause he 
yoved it, me yant ’em both to tum an’ 
live wif us. He was d’edful good to 
us.”’ 

But the Rat has passed to a better 
heaven even than the home he thought 
so happy. Instricken silence they bend 
to see what the loving ‘‘ purp ’’ has dis- 
covered long ago, mourning in his dog- 
gish way with whines and shivers and 
fond lickings of the marble face, where 
he nestles in his master’s bosom. For 
the Rat is dead. 
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IKE many people in this world who, 

in apparent health and in the full 
possession of all their faculties, have yet, 
unknown to themselves or anybody else, 
the germs of some dire disease lurking 
within them, I was totally ignorant that 
there was anything the matter with me. 
I had never been ill since boyhood, con- 
sequently had never consulted a doctor. 
Whether, if I had, he would have dis- 
covered my malady before I did, I know 
not; but it is doubtful, seeing that it 
certainly must be a wholly unusual if not 
unique case, at any rate in the way I 
found it out for myself. This phase of 
it alone appears so peculiar and incredi- 
ble that I conceive it must have opened 
a new field for speculation amongst the 
pathologists, psychologists, or whatever 
the special ologists are who study these 
matters. 


At the time it happened—thirty years 
ago—I was a bachelor living in a draw- 


ing-room communicating by folding 
doors with the bed-room behind it, not a 
hundred miles from the Regent Circus. 
None of the furniture was my own save 
one or two easy-chairs, a writing-table, 
and a rather shabby, dilapidated old 
bureau or escritoire—a relic of my great- 
grandfather's, I believe, and preserved 
by me as representing pretty nearly all 
the property I ever inherited. It stood 
in the darkest corner of the sitting-room, 
though near one of two long French 
windows. I seldom went to it, using its 
numerous’ drawers, pigeon-holes, etc., 
only as receptacles for old receipts, bills, 
papers, and a few odd accumulations of 
no value, which, for some reasons, I did 
not wish to destroy. The key to its cir- 
cular top I had, with reprehensible care- 
lessness in such matters, mislaid for 
weeks. This gave me no concern. I 
could look for it when I wanted it—that 
was enough. Other lodgers were in the 
house, which was kept by a retired butler 
and his wife, who, with three servants, 
attended on the inmates. 
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A young man’s life in London, with- 
out his being the least unsteady, fre- 
quently involves him in iate hours when 
he has a large circle of acquaintances. It 
was so with me, especially during one 
particular season. Operas, theatres, sup- 
pers, and dances crowded so thick and 
fast upon each other that, for nights to- 
gether, I never had more than three or 
four hours in bed—always having to be 
up early. Then, by degrees, when I 
could turn in in reasonable time, I could 
not sleep, and, on this account, even the 
thought of a long night in bed gradually 
became a terror tome. The fact is, my 
nervous system was becoming thoroughly 
unstrung, though at the time I did not 
know what that meant ; certainly I never 
thought of it as an illness, and, equally 
certainly, should have scouted any idea 
of seeking advice about it. I know bet- 
ter now ; but let me not anticipate, only, 
it should be added that I periodically 
had some very voluminous and important 
private correspondence to attend to. By 
that perversity which frequently seems to 
regulate these affairs, this often fell out 
when I was most busy in the day, and when 
dinners and parties were most numerous 
in the evening. Never choosing to sac- 
rifice pleasure for business, but always 
striving to combine the two, I would go 
at my letters when I came home, however 
late or tired, if not sleepy. Then, to 
screw myself up to the work, I would tie 
a wet towel round my head, stick a pipe 
in my mouth, and brew myself a cup of 
strong tea. Thus I often wrote far into 
the night. Asa matter of course, after 
a bout of this kind, I never went to sleep 
at all. I rose unrefreshed, fevered, 
nervous, irritable. A cup of tea anda 
slice of toast were substituted for the 
hearly breakfast of yore. I could not 
eat until luncheon ; only toward evening 
did I feel at all myself, and.so late hours 
became habitual. 

In addition, another thing was worry- 
ing me greatly. For the past month 
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or more I felt convinced I was being 
robbed. I did not possess much jewelry, 
but I was constantly missing certain little 
trinkets and small articles. Amongst 
others, a silver match-box, a large croco- 
dile-leather, gold-mounted cigar-case, a 
pair of gold sleeve-links, a small locket 
containing some of my mother’s and 
father’s hair, a set of studs, a pearl 
breast-pin, and the like. Also a pocket 
letter or card-case, which I well knew 
contained two one-pound Scotch bank- 
notes—unusual money, not easily forgot- 
ten. I felt sure that with every allowance 
for careless habits, these and many an- 
other similar object had vanished in the 
most unaccountable way. Search high 
and low as I would, they were not to be 
found anywhere in my rooms. 

I had lived there nearly two years when 
this vexation began, and I knew not 
whom to suspect. It was horribly awk- 
ward, and most unpleasant. The land- 


lord and his wife bore unimpeachable 
characters, and I could never have looked 
either of them in the face again had I 


breathed the faintest suspicion of their 
honesty. Three other men, two of whom 
I knew slightly, were lodging in the 
house, as I have said, but as to suspect- 
ing them of this petty larceny, the idea 
was out of the question. No, it must be 
one of the servants. But which? One 
of the three was a lad of sixteen. He 
was a new-comer, truly. The two women 
were in the house when I took up my 
quarters there —respectable ‘‘ eiderly par- 
ties.”’ 

I did not know what to do for the best. 
To lock up the rooms was impossible, and 
even to do the same with all my drawers, 
writing-table, wardrobe, etc., now, after 
never having previously turned a key on 
anything, would be at once to cast a slur 
on the establishment. Besides, I never 
could tell exactly when I missed this or 
that article, because, as I repeat, my 
careless ways always had often led me to 
imagine that I had lost a thing, when I 
had merely mislaid it. 

Presently the idea occurred to me that 
I would set a trap. I left a small 
sovereign purse in a corner drawer of the 
dressing-table, whence I could declare 
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many trinkets and valuables had been 
purloined; but there it remained. I 
shifted it, partially covered it with other 
things, as if by accident, or as if it had 
been forgotten. Yet it was always forth- 
coming whenever I looked. I put a 
solitary sovereign on a corner of the 
mantel-piece ; the housemaid twice drew 
my attention to the fact that the coin 
was still lying there. No, nothing that 
I ever placed as a bait disappeared. The 
depredations were confined to such 
objects as I hadn’t been thinking about 
until I wanted them. 

I hesitated, as I have said, to tell my 
landlord, so I now determined to consult 
Scotland Yard, for, during the sleepless 
nights, which as the London season 
waned grew longer, this subject assumed 
fay’ greater importance than it did in the 
day. It became an intolerable night- 
mare; and I would sometimes get out of 
bed and search for any object I might 
suddenly remember I had not seen for a 
long while. Sometimes I found it, some- 
times I did not; sometimes I never set 
eyes on it again—it was clean gone. In- 
deed, at last, it was in this way, and at 
these untimely hours, that I discovered 
most of my losses. Thus, what with 
them and my sleeplessness, I grew quite 
dejected ; but I entirely refused to think 
myself ill. It absolutely never occurred 
to me; so I walked down to Scotland 
Yard and confided my troubles to an In- 
spector in what is now called the “ Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department.’’ This 
resulted one Sunday morning in my en- 
tertaining at breakfast a-certain gentle- 
man named Bunter. An odd-looking 
person, who had a strange propénsity for 
speering and prying about, and appeared 
to take a great fancy to the house. It 
was just the sort of place he wanted. 

On this pretext I introduced him to 
the landlord, with a view possibly of 
making it worth that individual’s while to 
hand him over the lease. In this way he 
managed to go all over the establishment 
and converse with everybody living in it 
—everybody except the gentleman who 
occupied the top story--the one person 
I did not know. My friend from Scot- 
land Yard was particularly inquisitive 
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about him since he could not see him, and 
when I told him that his habits were ir- 
regular, coming home very late, and oc- 
casionally, not going out at all for days, 
the official looked very grave, finally 
winked at me, and said he would call 
again shortly. 

But he never had occasion to do so, 
for it was during the night following the 
visit of this distingnished guest that I dis- 
covered who was the thief, and arrived at 
the secret of the whole mystery. 

The month was August ; the nights hot 
aud sultry, and less than ever conducive 
to sleep. I had nothing to do that 
evening, and although I turned in early it 
was with the usual result. The clocks 
had just struck one, and I had been in 
bed since eleven without closing my eyes. 
It was the old story; I was accustomed 
to it. Suddenly, amidst the host of per- 


plexing and often awe-inspiring thoughts 
whirling through one’s brain under these 
conditions, I remembered that pocket 
letter-case containing the two one-pound 


Scotch bank-notes. Where was it? I 
had not seen it for weeks! After rest- 
lessly striving to drive away the desire to 
get up and search for it, it mastered me, 
and out of bed I sprang. For fully an 
hour [ carried on the quest, but all in 
vain. Every conceivable and incon- 
ceivable corner, drawer, and pocket were 
ransacked. The key of the escritoire had 
been mislaid, so I could not examine 
that; but I knew it contained little else 
but papers. 

At length, entirely exhausted, irritated, 
and fevered, and. with the chamber- 
candle expiring with a.splutter, I flung 
myself on a couch in the drawing-room. 
D.iwn had not yet broken ; but in a few 
minutes, as I lay there coiled up in my 
dressing-gown, I unexpectedly fell asleep 
—1 restless, dreaming sleep, full of fan- 
tastic, weird-like, indescribable shapes. 

When I awoke it was daylight, though 
the room was still shadowy and obscure, 
save in one spot close to the long windew, 
where the Venetian blind was partially 
raised—:he window nearest that dark 
corner occupied by the old escritoire. 
The head of the couch was toward the 
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mantel-piece, but almost facing the door 
from the landing on the further side of 
the wall. 

At the moment I opened my eyes with 
a feeling of relief at having just es- 
caped some visionary peril, to my amaze- 
ment Isaw that door slowly open, and the 
figure of a man stealthily entering by it. 
It did not make the faintest sound on its 
hinges, nor did he with his footstep—not 
so much as the creaking of a plank. The 
light in that part of the room was far too 
dim to allow of my seeing what he was 
like. His face was slightly averted also, 
and except that the general look of the 
man seemed to be not altogether un- 
familiar, I could not in the least tell who 
it was. The first impulse, of course, was 
to sit up and call out, but for some inex- 
plicable reason I restrained it ; perhaps 
because the thought instantly crossed my 
mind that here was the thief, and upon 
that I suppose I rapidly concluded to 
watch him, and pretend to be still sleep- 
ing. 

However this may be, I did not 
move as I observed him creep noise- 
lessly across the room to the end of 
the mantel-piece furthest from that where 
I was lying. He appeared not to no- 
tice me, and after feeling with his hand 
for a moment between the edge of the 
looking-glass and the wall by the mantel- 
shelf, he took something away, and in- 
stantly crossed back to the window by the 
escritoire. He passed the little gap of 
light so quickly into the dark corner that 
I still failed to recognize him. Then I 
could dimly make out that he was appar- 
ently unlocking the lumbering piece of 
old furniture, though still without making 
the slightest sound: 

‘*Ho! ho!’ thought I, ‘my fine 
fellow, now I’ve caught you, have I? 
You have found the key, and are going © 
to exercise your calling in that direction, 
eh? Well, there’s not much that is worth 
your attention there; you won’t find 
that a profitable hunting-ground !”’ 

I was not long, you may depend, in 
coming to a determination. While he 
was still fumbling at the escritoire, I rose 
and stealing softly up behind him, sud- 
denly seized him by the back of his 
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collar. He endeavored to writhe out of 
my grasp, but I turned him round so 
quickly that we both staggered, and fell 
on the floor in a huddled. heap together 
—he undermost! In the fall I struck 
my forehead severely against something, 
probably a projecting chair. For the 
moment the blow seemed to blind me; 
but as we had rolled over into the gap of 
light from the window, I had caught 
sight of his face, turned up as it was to- 
ward mine, and I saw—whose face, 
think you? Why, no other than my own 
—yes, my very own, as I well knew it in 
the looking-glass ! 

That one instant of amazement and 
consternation in which, as by a flash, I 
made this recognition, was followed by a 
total oblivion of all surroundings. The 
face and figure seemed to fade away be- 
neath me, and to vanish with my con- 
sciousness. 


How long I lay prostrate, face down- 
ward on the floor, I know not; but in 
that position I found myself when my be- 


wildered senses slowly returned. For a 
while, of course, I could remember noth- 
ing—how I came there or what had 
brought me to such a pass. Only very 
slowly did the circumstances recall them- 
selves. What on earth did they mean? 
My forehead was unmistakably cut and 
still bleeding ; indeed, there was a patch 
of congealed blood on the carpet plainly 
visible in the broad flood of early sun- 
light now streaming in beneath the half- 
raised blind. Had I been dreaming? 
More likely I had had a fit; anyhow, I 
was so utterly bewildered that it was some 
time before my thoughts became, coherent. 
Then, alarmed, and fully conscious for 
the first time in my life, that I must be 
seriously ill or laboring under some mys- 
terious mental aberration, I rose from 
the floor and sat down in an adjacent 
chair. 

As my eyes wandered vacantly around, 
they fell upon the circular top of the old 
escritoire. It was partially open. Some 
one had been at it, then ; that was clear ! 
That was no dream, no fancy—scarcely 
due to a fit, one would think—at least, 
not of the sort I had tremblingly thought 
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of. Yes, and there was'the missing key 
in the lock. When these facts had fully 
broken in upon my be-cobwebbed brain, 
theyled me to but one idea. Acting on it, i 
pushed the lid full open, and with the 
rapidity of thought pulled out one drawer 
after another, and there, in most of them, 
were deposited a lot of the articles and 
objects I had so long missed—there, in | 
this neglected, useless piece of old fur- 
niture! I turned them all out in a con- 
fusion worse confounded than my 
thoughts. But there they were —almost 
every one: cigar-case, silver match-box, 
trinkets, locket, and pocket-book con- 
taining the Scotch bank-notes. 

Then how on earth had they come to be 
in this place? A thief would hardly 
have stolen them to conceal them thus in 
my own apartments, unless—unless—and 
then, very reluctantly, slowly, and at first 
but vaguely, did I arrive at the conclusion 
— unless the thief was myself! 

Verily this was an alarming supposition, 
and confirmed my worst dread. I must 
be suffering under some frightful, inex- 
plicable brain disease, for that I had done 
this thing I was wholly and totally uncon- 
scious. 

For days and days, however, I took no 
action. I hesitated to breathe a word of 
the extraordinary affair to 2 soul. Who 
would believe it? Everybody would say 
I had gone out of my mind—I thought 
so myself. I doubted if any doctor would 
accept as veracious this wild account of 
my dread awakening to the truth. Yet, 
as I knew it to be the truth, I set this 
record of it down while it was all fresh in 
my memory, and eventually, being unable 
any longer to bear the horrible suspense 
and perplexity in which the strange ex- 
perience had left me, I put it before a 
medical friend. 

To my unspeakable astonishment, he 
believed every word of it. Then, after 
answering his endless searching questions, 
and when he had listened to such verbal 
additions to the narrative as I could 
give him, he did not doubt one single 
point. 

** Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ amongst other com 
plications, you probably have been walk 
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ing in your sleep, and yourself secreting 
the various articles from time to time. 
The key, to wit, of the escritoire, which 
you imagine to have been the object taken 
from: behind the looking-glass by the fig- 
ure you fancy you saw, had been placed 
there by your own hand. Your brain 
retained some dim perception of your 
having done so, and the disordered con- 
dition of your nervous system accounts 
‘for that perception assuming the shape of 
a figure resembling yourself, and in a 
state of partial unconsciousness you 
dashed upon yourimaginary burglar—your 
own ghost, in fact—‘ell, and fully restored 
your senses to their equilibrium by that 
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rapon your head. However, it is enough 
for you if I tell you that your 1ervous 
system is wholly broken down, and that 
if you don’t take a long holiday, go into 
the country, and for the next two or three 
months lead a perfectly regular, quiet life, 
I won’t answer for the consequences. 
No, I shall give you very little medicine 
—fresh air, quiet, and regularity are the 
only drugs you stand in need of.’’ 

His advice was followed to the letter, 
for I was thoroughly frightened. Thirty 
years have passed; 1 have been long 
married, and I have never missed a single 
piece of property, large or small, since 
that extraordinary August night. 
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THE STATE HOUSE YARD. 


BY P. H. D. 


iy all the gold that ever came 
From out the earth’s deep mines 

Were made to gild its sacred soil 
Along art’s finest lines ; 

If on it diamonds mountain high 
Flashed radiance, billion-starred— 

They couldn’t add one beauty to 
The old, plain State House Yard. 


Its simple plots of walk and green, 
Each past descended tree, 

The bricks that echoed back the voice 
That made a nation free 

Should e’er remain as they were then! _ 
By would-be taste unmarred. 

It speaks of Concord, Lexington— 
The old, plain State House Yard. 


As well in Independence Hall 
Tear out the ancient grace ; 
Hang mirrors up, lay carpets down, 
Give all a modern face. 
Masked ‘neath the hand of honor, let 
No Vandal act be barred— 
Veneer #/, as they would efface 
The old, plain State House Yard. 


A plug hat stuck on Washington, 
A dude's glass in his eye, 

A natty cane, and turned-up pants— 
In fashion fresh and fly 

Would be scarce less a sacrilege, 
A deed less evil starred, 


Than thus hide Freedom’s natal spot— 
The old, plain State House Yard.— Zhe Phila. Times. 





THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINIE. 


BY FRANKLIN M. KEFFER. 


HERE did the Australian native 
come from? This is an un- 
answered problem ; scientists differ as to 
his origin, some place him in the Ethio- 
pian class ; others with the Malay races, 
and certain physiological conditions 
support both theories; he is jet black, 
and his features are decidedly African : 
low, receding forehead, large, flat nose, 
and thick, protruding lips. These points 
favor those who support the Ethiopian 
theory. On theother hand, he has the 
straight black hair, slender extremities, 
and general physique of the Malay races, 
and from observations made during a 
residence among them, extending over 
some years, I think it extremely prob- 
able that in prehistoric times he drifted 


down from the Malayan Archipelago, 
and spread over the Australian continent ; 
at the present time he is found from Sid- 
ney to Western Australia, and from Cook- 


town to Cape Jarvis. He is a harmless, 
lazy, good-natured fellow ; with the ex- 
ception of a few tribes in the North. In 
the Northern territory and some parts of 
Queensland there are a few cannibal 
tribes. Like all primitive races, the tribes 
are very antagonistic, and are contin- 
ually warring with each other. Their 
weapons consist of spears, the nulla nulla, 
whady, and the boomerang. The spears 
are about six feet long; sometimes 
pointed with bone. Many tribes poison 
their spears. The nulla nulla is made of 
a solid piece of wood generally miyal, a 
species of the mallee, but much harder. 
The weapon is about fifteen inches long, 
the handle two inches in diameter; on 
the end there is a knob about the size of 
a cricket ball. The whady is also aclub, 
but much longer than the nulla nulla. 
The boomerang is a_ crescent-shaped 
weapon, eighteen inches long. The 
convex side is about two inches thick 
tapering to a sharp edge on the concave 
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side. Great skill is required to use this 
weapon. A skillful thrower can make the 
boomerang strike at any point desired, 
throwing it away in such a manner that it 
would come back and fall at the feet of 
the thrower. 

Their mode of battle is rather odd, 
but many a white man has been drawn 
into a row by the same process. When 
the opposing tribes meet, the lubras 
(women) go to the front and yabber at 
each other until called off by their chiefs. 
After the women retire the fighting be- 
gins; during action the women are not 
idle, they gather up the spears, clubs, and 
boomerangs thrown by the opposite side, 
and take them to the men to continue 
the struggle. 

In by-gone days the tribes had regular 
battle-grounds. There is one near Neri 
Lake, about sixty miles back from Avoca, 
on the River Darling, where skulls are as 
plentiful as the sands of the sea. 

After the battle the victorious side 
have a corroborie or war dance, which I 
shall describe later on. I never saw any 
cutting instruments for use in battle, the 
few I did see were made of bone and for 
domestic purposes. 

The black fellows arevery good trackers, 
and are extensively used for that purpose 
by the squatters and the police. The for- 
mer use them for tracking cattle that 
have strayed into the back country, and 
the latter in man hunting. They will 
follow a trail for miles, riding at a brisk 
canter, where a white man would not see 
anything to follow. When they start 
out to track a man or beast, they are, asa 
rule, successful. When the Kelly gang 
of bushrangers were holding all Victoria 
and part of New South Wales in terror by 
the boldness of their depredations and 
their successful escapes, black trackers 
were put on the trail, but from the nature 
of the country, could not work, long 
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stretches of rock being met with in this 
country where man or horse would leave 
no mark. 

In their habits, these people are very 
filthy. They build their whirleys or huts 
near a water hole, and live in them until 
the vermin become so bad that even the 
black fellow cannot endure it. Then they 
seek a new location. While living in 
these camps, every evening they have 
what is called a corroborie. The corro- 
borie is a kind of wardance. The whole 
tribe is seated around a fire ; the circle is 
about twenty or thirty feet in diameter ; 
they sing a droning song, beating time on 
cushions made of ’possum skins filled with 
feathers, sometimes yelling as loud as 
they can, at other times singing quite low ; 
at times the women sing alone for some 
time, then the men join in, and the silence 
of the wilderness is torn all to pieces with 
their yells. During all this, the dancers 
are in the ring. They wear nothing but 
a tunic of dried leaves, reaching from 
the waist about half way down to the 
knee. During the yelling, their action 


is very spirited, but when the singing is 
subdued, they stand still and rustle the 
leaves by trembling. These dances are 
indulged in before and after battle. 

The language of the Australian abo- 
rigines, like the kangaroo, is indigenous to 


the place. It isa gutteral. There are 
thirty-five distinct tongues. From the 
north to the south, the tribes adjacent to 
each other can manage to understand 
each other but the farther apart the 
tribes the more dissimilar the language. 
With the exception of men engaged in 
missionary work, very few people have 
mastered any of these languages, although 
every bushman knows a word or two. 

I don’t think any one has ever at- 
tempted to enumerate these tribes, for the 
reason that much of Australia is yet 
unexplored. And it will be to the 
benefit of the aborigine if the white 
man never reaches him ; for, when thrown 
on his own resources, the ‘‘ black fellow,’’ 
as he is commonly called, is a very 
clever fellow, but when the white man 
reaches him with his civilization and 
rum (I might have left out the civiliza- 
tion, but I have noticed that rum and 
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civilization go together), he becomes a 
very worthless fellow. In his native 
bush he will live and grow fat where a 
white man would starve. Snakes, liz- 
zards, grubs, caterpillars, in fact, if you 
run across anything in Australia unfit 
for food, you can put it down that the 
black fellow would regard it as a dainty 
morsel. While on an exploring expedi- 


‘tion I had a native guide; when we 


camped at night, after hobbling the 
horses and lighting a fire, while I was pre- 
paring my supper, he would say, ‘‘ Mine 
bin get tuck aut,’’ or in English, ‘I will 
get something to eat,’’ and he would 
strike for the bush. The first night he 
returned dragging a carpet snake about 
six feet long. He put part of the snake 
in a lump of moist clay and threw it into 
the fire, then patiently waited during the 
cooking. When he pulled the clay from 
the fire, and broke it open, I must say 
that the flesh looked rather inviting. 
The-next day we sighted a lagoon liter- 
ally alive with ducks. My man Tommy 
said, ‘‘ Mine bin catch um duck.’’ He 
worked his way down to the edge of the 
lagoon, and, making a mask of bushes, 
pushed out for the ducks, and his pa- 
tience was worthy of a better cause. He 
consumed one hour traveling about one- 
quarter of a mile. 

In a very short time after he reached 
the ducks I noticed several floating 
about. When he thought he had enough 
he came out from his mask. Of course 
the ducks flew; after gathering up his 
game he returned to the shore and de- 
scribed his method (which I afterward 
learned is a very common one among the 
wild tribes). By working slowly toward 
the ducks, his ambush of bushes has the 
appearance of being a drifting mass and 
does not alarm his intended victims. 
When he reaches the ducks he dives and 
pulls down a duck, wrings its neck, and 
holds it until all muscular action has 
ceased ; he then lets it float and goes for 
another victim. When he wants air he 
comes up under his ambush. Of course, 
when he once’ gets powder and shot he 
discards all primitive methods. He is 
just as skillful as a fisherman. I have 
often watched them fishing along the 
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River Darling. They form a line across 
the river ; each fellow hasa spear. Ata 
given signal by the chief, down they go. 
The point of the spear is taken in the 
left hand and the body in the right. 
They feel along sunken logs and when 
they touch a fish the spear is pushed 
through the fingers of the left hand into 
the fish. With the fish thus impaled the 
black fellow rises to the surface. He 
takes the fish by the gills and spears it 
just back of the head, then lets it float. 
The lubras, or black women, gather the 
fish as they float down-stream. They 
are a little choice in the selection of the 
parts they consume, taking the head and 
maw of the fish and throwing the meat 
away. Where the black fellow is civilized 
the mode is different. He takes a bottle 


of rum (same bait used here) and his 
line, goes down to the river, throws in 
the line, fastens one end around his great 
toe, and goes tosleep in thesun. When a 
fish gets fast the black fellow pulls him 
in, baits his line and goes to sleep again. 
In spite of his laziness he retains his 


cleverness in woodcraft, for he can go 
over the ground traveled by a white man 
unsuccessfully and return with a full bag. 
A fisherman told me of a black fellow 
who bought a gun from him, an old muz- 
zle-loader, a very good gun, but breech- 
burned. When one barrel was fired the 
other would sometimes explode spon- 
taneously. The black fellow took the 
gun out for atrial and returned with nine 
ducks. He said to the fisherman: ‘‘ Mine 
bin take him. This one’’ (laying his 
fingers on the right-hand barrel). ‘* Mine 
bin shoot, kill whole lot. This one’’ 
(the left barrel) ‘‘go off himself, kill 
more.’’ He had worked up to a bunch 
of ducks feeding and fired the right-hand 
barrel, killing five. Just as the ducks 
were rising the left barrel exploded, kill- 
ing four more. He thought he had a 
treasure of a gun that knew just when to 
go off. 

The black fellow is a good bushman 
and is very valuable as a guide; I have 
ridden all day looking for landmarks or 
hunting ; without him I should have been 
lost, I would merely say to him: 
*‘Tommy, we bin go home,’’ and he 
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would strike. a bee-line for the camp: He 
seemed to take no notice of surroundings, 
but never made a mistake. On the ridé'to 
the camp he would often ask me where 
the camp lay, and I would invariably 
noint in the wrong direction. Hé is ‘at 
home on horseback and can ride a buék- 
jumper with ease, but a horse brokén. 
by a black fellow is not of much’ usé* to 
a white man, for they only break a hofse 
on one side, and woe betide the rider 
who thoughtlessly gets on the off-side ‘of 
one of these horses to adjust a stirrup or 
girth. 

The wild tribes have ‘no horses, in 
fact, the wild horses of Australia ‘are 
the progeny of horses that have strayed 
away into the back country. There are 
no native horses. The tribes tramp from 
one point to another during the “ wet 
season, but as a rule remain in camp 
during the dry spell. 

The.river tribes travel in canoes. The 
method of making these boats is novel. 
They are made of solid sheet of bark 
from the gum tree, or ‘‘ eucalyptus.’’ The 
tree must grow in a certain position 
for this purpose. A tree is selected 
that curves from the ground, the bark 
is cut from the hump of the tree. After 
the bark is peeled off a fire is made 
close to the edge to curl it; when 
curled and dried the canoe is a very 
strong vessel. The bark is about three 
inches thick, and dries out very hard. 
To one unaccustomed to such things it 
is a novel sight to see a tribe “‘en 
route.’’ The black fellow propels’ fhe 
canoe with a long pole, standing; his 
dogs and lubra with her pickaninnies 
lying down. How they load these tick- 
lish things is a mystery to me for I 
have often tried to navigate one ‘and 
always got a ducking. 

In point of intelligence be ranks low. 
Prof. Fiske, of Harvard, says: ‘‘ That 
he regards him as the first step from 
the anthropoidal ape. I think he is 
about the lowest type of the human 
race.’’ 

He does many clever things but does 
them by animal cunning. He can be 
taught many things just as a parrot or 
monkey, but when it comes to a clgar 
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cgmprehension of principles he cannot 
grasp one single idea. One of the most 
pathetic incidents of my life was the 
meeting of a missionary who had lived 
among them for over thirty years. I 
had a talk with him about the spiritual 
condition of his charge. He fully com- 
prehended that as far as immediate re- 
_ sults were concerned his work was thrown 
away, for the natives could not under- 
stand the Trinity nor could they grasp 
the idea of a Supreme Being. ‘There 
was no stepping-stone for this man, for 
the black fellow has no idols, and con- 
sequently no inherent idea of anything 
greater than himself. I heard this mis- 
sionary preach. I had often heard the 
‘‘old, old story,’’ but never have I 
heard it treated with such pathos and 
earnestness. His auditors sat like so 
many blocks of wood, perfectly placid 
and unmoved. In our conversation he 
explained his motive to me. He said he 
knew his labor was thrown away on these 
people, but he hoped that in genera- 
tions to come their intellectual status 
would be raised, so that ultimately they 
would be brought to Christ. I think 
this a perfect example of self-denial. 
This man ina civilized community would 
have won ease and independence, for he 
was very clever, but he labored in the 
wilderness so that the black fellow of the 
future might be saved. I also spoke to 
a member of the Mission Station. I 
asked him how he liked Mr. Taplin. He 
said, ‘‘too much_ hallelujah, no tuck 
aut,’’ or too much religion and nothing 
to eat. The Mission Station feeds and 
clothes all the natives who care to come. 
Stop the rations, and not a black fellow 
would remain. He believes that after 
death he is transformed into an animal. 
One of them said to me, while I was 
questioning him on the subject, ‘‘ tumble 
down, black fellow ; jump up, kangaroo.’’ 

In the bush they live to a great age, 
but when they take to the food of the 
white man, the reverse is the rule; they 
beconie the prey to all kinds of maladies, 
and die very young. 
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They are very practical in rules con- 
cerning marriage, and display common 
sense that is in advance of their civilized 
brothers. When the young black has 
made his selection, he is turned into the 
bush, taking with him his weapons and 
prospective bride. He must stay out for 
a certain period, generally from the new 
until the full moon, and prove by his 
prowess that he is able to support and 
protect his wife. Should he return before 
the end of the prescribed time, the girl 
goes back to her parents and the young 
man is in disgrace. If, however, he stays 
out the full period, his return is the sub- 
ject of much rejoicing, and he becomes 
one of the warriors of the tribe; he 
further demonstrates that he is a perfect 
benedict by making the woman do all the 
work. Polygamy is indulged in to a 
limited extent ; only the chiefs or great 
warriors are allowed more than one 
wife. 

Ionce met ‘‘ King Peter,’’ Chief of 
the Goolwas. He wore a brass plate hung 
with a chain around his neck, on which 


his name and tribe were engraved. ‘These 
plates are given to chiefs by the govern- 


ment. King Peter had two lubras, one 
very old, and the other a very comely 
young woman. The old one did all 
the work, and the young one lived 
in idleness, befitting the favorite of a 
king. 

Their mode of burying is on the same 
principle practiced by some of our North 
American Indians. They do not bury 
their dead under-ground, but put them 
in hollow trees or place them on the 
ground and drive stakes around them, 
close together, making a sort of cage. 
This they fill with rubbish, such as leaves 
and rushes. In semi-civilized districts a 
fishing net is wound around the outside of 
the stakes to keep the evil spirits away. 
They have no theory of a future state 
with the exception I have before men- 
tioned, of turning into an animal. | 
don’t think they will ever attain a very 
elevated standard. Mentally they may, 
but I very much doubt it. 
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BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 


J] N glancing over my notes of the seventy- 

odd cases in which I have during the 
last eight years studied the methods of 
my friend Sherlock Holmes, I find many 
tragic, some comic, a large number 
merely strange, but none commonplace ; 
for, working as he did rather for the 
love of his art than for the acquirement 
of wealth, he refused to associate him- 
self with any investigation which did 
not tend toward the unusual, and even 
the fantastic. Of all these varied cases, 
however, I cannot recall any which pre- 
sented more singular features than that 
which was associated with the well-known 
Surrey family of the Roylotts of Stoke 
Moran. ‘The events in question oc- 
curred in the early days of my asso- 
ciation with Holmes, when we were shar- 
ing rooms as bachelors, in Baker Street. 
It is possible that I might have placed 
them upon record before, but a promise 
of secrecy was made at the time, from 
which I have only been freed during the 
last month by the untimely death of the 
lady to whom the pledge was given. It 
is perhaps as well that the facts should 
now come to light, for I have reasons to 
know that there are widespread rumors 
as to the death of Dr. Grimesby Roylott 
which tend to make the matter even 
more terrible than the truth. 

It was early in April in the year ’83 
that I woke one morning to find Sher- 
lock Holmes standing, fully dressed by 
the side of my bed. He wasa late riser 
as a rule, and, as the clock on the man- 
tel-piece showed me that it was only 
quarter past seven, I blinked up at him 
in some surprise, and perhaps just a little 
resentment, for I was myself regular in 
my habits. 

‘Very sorry to knock you up, Wat- 
son,’’ said he, ‘‘ but it’s the common lot 
this morning. Mrs. Hudson has been 
knocked up, she retorted upon me, and I 
on you.’’ 

‘¢ What is it, then, a fire ?”’ 


‘‘No, a client. It seems that a young 
lady has arrived in a considerable state 
of excitement, who insists upon seeing 
me. She is waiting now in the sitting- 
room. Now, when young ladies wander 
about the metropolis at this hour of the 
morning, and knock sleepy people up 
out of their beds, I presume that it is 
something very pressing which they have 
to communicate. Should it prove to be 
an interesting case, you would, I am sure, 
wish to follow it from the outset. -I 
thought at any rate that I should call 
you, and give you the chance.”’ 

‘* My dear fellow, I would not miss it 
for anything.’’ ' 

I had no keener pleasure than in fol- 
lowing Holmes in his professional in- 
vestigations, and in admiring the rapid 
deductions, as swift as intuitions, and yet 
always founded on a logical basis, with 
which he unraveled the problems which- 
were submitted to him. I rapidly threw 
on my clothes, and was ready in a few 
minutes to accompany my friend down 
to the sitting-room. A lady dressed in 
black and heavily veiled, who had been 
sitting in the window, rose as we entered. 

‘‘Good-morning, madam,’’ — said 
Holmes, cheerily. ‘‘ My name is Sher- 
lock Holmes. This is my intimate 
friend and associate, Dr. Watson, before 
whom you can speak as freely as before 
myself. Ha, I am glad to see that Mrs. 
Hudson has had the good sense to-tight 
the fire. Pray, draw up to it, and [ 
shall order you a cup of hot coffee, for I 
observe that you are shivering.’’ 

‘‘It is not cold which makes me 
shiver,’’ said the woman in a low voice, 
changing her seat as requested. 

** What then ?’’ 

‘*It is fear, Mr. Holmes. It is terror.’’ 
She raised her veil as she spoke, and we 
could see that she was indeed in a pitiable 
state of agitation, her face all drawn and 
gray, with restless, frightened eyes, like 
those of some hunted animal. Her fea- 
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tures and figure were those of a woman 
of thirty, but her hair was shot with 
premature gray, and her expression was 
weary and haggard. Sherlock Holmes 
ran her over with one of his quick, all- 
comprehensive glances. 

»** You must not fear,’’ said he, sooth- 
ingly; bending forward and patting her 
forearm. ‘We shall soon set matters 
right, I have no doubt. - You have come 
in by train this morning, I see.’’ 

‘* You know me, then ?’’ 

© **No, but I observe the second half of 
a‘ return ticket in the palm of your left 
glove. You must have started early, and 
yet you had a good drive in a dog-cart, 
along heavy roads, before you reached 
the station.’’ 

The lady gave a violent start, and 
stared in bewilderment at my companion. 

‘*There is no mystery, my dear 
madam,’’ said he, smiling. ‘‘ The left 
arm of your jacket is spattered with mud 
in no less than seven places. The marks 
are perfectly fresh. There is no vehicle 


save a dog-cart which throws up mud in 
that way, and then only when you sit on 
the left-hand side of the driver.’’ 

‘* Whatever your reasons may be, you 
are perfectly correct,’’ said she. ‘‘I 
started from home before six, reached 
Leatherhead at twenty past, and came,in 


by the first train to Waterloo. Sir, I 
can stand this strain no longer, I shall 
go mad if it continues. I have no one 
to turn to—none, save only one, who 
cates for me, and he, poor fellow, can 
be of little aid. I have heard of you, 
Mr. Holmes ; I have heard of you from 
Mrs: Farintosh, whom you helped in the 
hour of her sore need. It was from her 
that I had your address. Oh! sir, do 
you not think that you could help me 
too, and at least throw a little light 
through the dense darkness which sur- 
rounds me? At present it is out of my 
power to reward you for your services, 
« but in a month or six weeks I ‘shall be 
: married, with the control of my own in- 
. come, and then at least you shall not find 
¢ me ungrateful.’’ 

Holmes turned to his desk, and un- 
locking it, drew out a small case-book 
which he consulted. 
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‘*Farintosh,’’ said he. ‘‘Ah, yes, I 
recall the case; it was concerned with 
an opal tiara. I think it was before 
your time, Watson. I can only say, 
madam, that I shall be happy to devote 
the same care to your case as I did to 
that of your friend. As to reward, my 
profession is its own reward; but you 
are at liberty to defray whatever expenses 
I may be put to, at the time which suits 
you best. And now I beg that you will 
lay before us everything that may help 
us in forming an opinion upon the mat- 
ter.’’ 

** Alas!’’ replied our visitor. ‘* The 
very horror of my situation lies in the 
fact that my fears are so vague, and my 
suspicions depend so entirely upon small 
points, which might seem trival to an- 
other, that even he to whom of all others 
I have a right to look for help and ad- 
vice looks upon all that I tell him about 
it as the fancies of a nervous woman. 
He does not say so, but I can read it 
from his soothing answers and averted 
eyes. But I have heard, Mr. Holmes, 
that you can see deeply into the mani- 
fold wickedness of the human _ heart. 
You may advise me how to walk amid 
the dangers which encompass me.’’ 

‘*T am all attention, madam.’’ 

««My name is Helen Stoner, and I am 
living with my step-father, who is the last 
survivor of one of the oldest Saxon fami- 
lies in England, the Roylotts of Stoke 
Moran, on the western border of Sur- 
rey.”’ 

Holmes nodded his head. 
name is familiar to me,’’ said he. 

“The family was at one time among 
the richest in England, and the estates 
extended over the borders into Berkshire 
in the north, and Hampshire in the west. 
In the last century, however, four suc- 
cessive heirs were of a dissolute and 
wasteful disposition, and the family ruin 
was eventually completed by a gambler 
in the days of the regency. Nothing was 
left save a few acres of ground, and the 
two-hundred-year-old house, which is it- 
self crushed under a heavy mortgage. 
The last squire dragged out his existence 
there, living the horrible life of an aris- 
tocratic pauper; but his only son, my 
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step-father, seeing that he must. adapt 
himself to the new conditions, obtained 
an advance from a relative, which en- 
abled him to take a medical degree, and 
went out to Calcutta, where, by his pro- 
fessional skill and his force of character, 
he established a large practice. In a 
fit of anger, however, caused by some 
robberies which had been perpetrated in 
the house, he beat his native butler to 
death, and narrowly escaped a capital 
sentence. As it was, he suffered a long 
term of imprisonment, and afterward 
returned to England a morose and disap- 
pointed man. 

‘‘When Dr. Roylott was in India he 
married my mother, Mrs. Stoner, the 
young widow of Major-General Stoner, 
of the Bengal Artillery. My sister Julia 
and I were twins, and we were only two 
years old at the time of my mother’s re- 
marriage. She had a considerable sum 
of money, not less than a thousand a 
year, and this she bequeathed to Dr. 
Roylott entirely whilst we resided with 
him, with a provision that a certain 
annual sum should be allowed to each 
of us in the event of, our marriage. 
Shortly after our return to England my 
mother died—she was killed eight years 
ago in a railroad accident near Crewe. 
Dr. Roylott then abandoned his attempts 
to establish himself in practice in Lon- 
don, and took us to live with him in 
the old ancestral house at Stoke Moran. 
The money which my mother had left 
was enough for all our wants, and there 
seemed to be no obstacle to our happi- 
ness. 

‘* But a terrible change came over our 
step-father about this time. Instead of 
making friends and exchanging visits 
with our neighbors, who had at first 
been overjoyed to see a Roylott of Stoke 
Moran back in the old family seat, he 
shut himself up in his house, and sel- 
dom came out save to indulge in fero- 
cious quarrels with whoever might cross 
his path. Violence of temper approach- 
ing to mania has been hereditary in the 
men of the family, and in my step-father’s 
case it had, I believe, been intensified 
by his long residence in the tropics. A 
series of disgraceful brawls took place, 
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two of which ended in the police-court, 
until at last he became the terror of the 
village, and the folks. would fly at his 
approach, for he is a man of immense 
strength, and absolutely uncontrollable 
in his anger. 

‘* Last week he hurled the local black- 
smith over a parapet into a stream, and 
it was only by paying over all the money 
which I could gather together that I was 
able to avert another public exposure. 
He had no friends at all save the wan- 
dering gypsies, and he would give these 
vagabonds leave to encamp upon the few 
acres of bramble-covered land which rep- 
resent the family estate, and would ac- 
cept in return the hospitality of their 
tents, wandering away with them some- 
times for weeks on end. He has a pas- 
sion also for Indian animals, which are 
sent over to him by a correspondent, and 
he has at this moment a cheetah and a 
baboon, which wander freely over his 
grounds, and are feared by the villagers 
almost as much as their master. 

‘You can imagine from what I say 
that my poor sister Julia and I had no 
great pleasure in our lives. No servant 
would stay with us, and for a long time 
we did all the work of the house. She 
was but thirty at the time of her death, 
and yet her hair had already begun to 
whiten, even as mine has.’’ 

‘‘ Your sister is dead, then ?’’ 

‘She died just two years ago, and it 
is of her death that I wish to speak to 
you. You can understand that, living 
the life which I have described, we were 
little likely to see any one of our own 
age and position. We had, however, an 
aunt, my mother’s maiden sister, Miss 
Honoria Westphail, who lives near Har- 
row, and we were occasionally allowed 
to pay short visits at this lady’s house: 
Julia went there at Christmas two years 
ago, and met there a half-pay Major of .. 
Marines to whom she became engaged. 
My step-father learned of the engagement 
when my sister returned, and offered no 
objection to the marriage ; but within a 
fortnight of the day which had been 
fixed for the wedding the terrible event 
occurred which has deprived me of. my 
only companion.’’ 
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Sherlock Holmes had been leaning 
back in his chair with his eyes closed, 
and his head sunk in a cushion, but he 
half opened his lids now, and glanced 
across at his visitor. 

‘* Pray be precise as to details,’’ said 
he. 
‘*It is easy for me to be so, for every 
event of that dreadful time is seared into 
my memory. The manor house is, as I 
have already said, very old, and only 
one wing is now inhabited. The bed- 
rooms in this wing are on the ground 
floor, the sitting-rooms being in the cen- 
tral block of the buildings. Of these 
bed-rooms the first is Dr. Roylott’s, the 
second my sister’s, and the third my 
own. There is no communication be- 
tween them, but they all open out into 
the same corridor. Do I make myself 
plain ?”’ 

“* Perfectly so.’’ 

‘The windows of the three rooms 
open out upon the lawn. That fatal 


night Dr. Roylott had gone to his room 


early, though we knew that he had not 
tetired to rest, for my sister was troubled 
by the smell of the strong Indian cigars 
which it was his custom to smoke. She 
left her room, therefore, and came into 
mine, where she sat for some time, chat- 
ting about her approaching wedding. At 
eleven o’clock she rose to leave me, but 
she paused at the door and looked back. 

‘*<*¢Tell me, Helen,’ said she, ‘have 
you ever heard any one whistle in the 
dead of the night ?’ 

*¢ ¢ Never,’ said I. 

*¢¢T suppose that you could not possi- 
bly whistle yourself in your sleep ?’ 

** «Certainly not. But why ?’ 

** « Because during the last few nights 
I have always, about three in the morn- 
ing, heard a low, clear whistle. I ama 
light sleeper, and it has awakened me. 
I cannot tell where it came from—per- 
haps from the next room, perhaps from 
the lawn. I thought that I would just 
ask you whether you had heard it.’ 

***No, I have not. It must be those 
wretched gypsies in the plantation.’ 

***Very likely. And yet if it were 
on the lawn I wonder that you did not 
hear it also.’ 
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*«* Ah, but I sleep more heavily than 

ou.’ 

*«* Well, it is of no great consequence 
at any rate,’ she smiled back at me, 
closed my door, and a few moments later 
I heard her key turn in the lock.’’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ said Holmes. ‘‘ Was it 
your custom always to lock yourselves in 
at night ?”’ 

«* Always.’’ 

**And why ?”’ 

‘*] think that I mentioned to you that 
the Doctor kept a cheetah and a baboon. 
We had no feeling of security unless our 
doors were locked.’’ 

‘* Quite so. Pray, proceed with your 
statement.’’ 

“‘T could not sleep that night. A 
vague feeling of impending misfortune 
impressed me. My sister and I, you will 
recollect, were twins, and you know how 
subtle are the links which bind two souls 
which are so closely allied. It was a 
wild night. ‘The wind was howling out- 
side, and the rain was beating and splash- 
ing against the windows. Suddenly, 
amidst all the hubbub of the gale, there 
burst forth the wild scream of a terrified 
woman. I knew that it was ml sister’s 
voice. Isprang from my béd, wrapped 
a shawl round me, and rushed into the 
corridor. As I opened my door I seemed 
to hear a low whistle, such as my sister 
described, and a few moments later a 
clanging sound, as if a mass of metal 
had fallen. As I ran down the passage 
my sister’s door was unlocked, and re- 
volved slowly upon its hinges. I stared 
at it horror-stricken, not knowing what 
was about to issue from it. By the light 
of the corridor lamp I saw my sister ap- 
pear at the opening, her face blanched 
with terror, her hands groping for help, 
her whole figure swaying to and fro like 
that of a drunkard. I ran to her and 
threw my arms round her, but at that 
moment her knees seemed to give way 
and she fell to the ground. She writhed 
as one who is in terrible pain, and her 
limbs were dreadfully convulsed. At 
first I thought that she had not recognized 
me, but as I bent over her she suddenly 
shrieked out in a voice which I shall never 
forget, ‘O my God! Helen! It was 
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the band! Thespeckled band!’ There 
was something else which she would fain 
have said, and she stabbed with her finger 
into the air in the direction of the Doc- 
tor’s room, but a fresh convulsion seized 
her and choked her words. I rushed 
out, calling loudly for my step-father, 
and I met him hastening from his room 
in his dressing-gown. When he reached 
my sister’s side she was unconscious, 
and though he poured brandy down her 
throat, and sent for medical aid from the 
village, all efforts were in vain, for she 
slowly sank and died without having re- 
covered her consciousness. Such was 
the dreadful end of my beloved sister.’’ 

‘‘One moment,’’ said Holmes; ‘are 
you sure about this whistle and metallic 
sound? Could you swear to it ?’’ 

‘*That was what the county coroner 
asked me attheinquiry. It is my strong 
impression that I heard it, and yet among 
the crash of the gale, and the creaking 
of an old house, I may possibly have 
been deceived.’’ 

‘¢ Was your sister dressed ?”’ 

‘¢ No, she wasin her night-dress. In 
her right hand was found the charred 
stump of a match, and in her lefta 
matchbox.’’ 

‘¢ Showing that she had struck a light 
and looked about her when the alarm 
took place. That is important. And 
what conclusions did the coroner come 
to?’ 

‘* He investigated the case with great 
care, for Dr. Roylott’s conduct had long 
been notorious in the county, but he was 
unable to find any satisfactory cauce of 
death. My evidence showed that the 
door had been fastened upon the inner 
side, and the windows were blocked by 
old-fashioned shutters with broad iron 
bars, which were secured every night. 
The walls were carefully sounded, and 
were shown to be quite solid all round, 
and the flooring was also thoroughly ex- 
amined, with the same result. The 
chimney is wide, but is barred up by 
four large staples. It is certain, there- 
fore, that my sister was quite alone when 
she met her end. Besides, there were 
no marks of any violence upon her.’’ 

“* How about poison ?’’ 
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‘¢ The doctors examined her for it, but 
without success.’’ 

‘*What do you think that this unfortu- 
nate lady died of, then ?’’ 

** It is my belief that she died of pure 
fear and nervous shock, though what it 
was which frightened her I cannot im- 
agine.’’ 

‘* Were there gypsies in the plantation 
at the time ?’’ 

‘* Yes, there are nearly always some 
there.’’ 

‘Ah, and what did you gather from 
this allusion to a band—a speckled band?”’ 

«¢ Sometimes I have thought that it was 
merely the wild talk of delirium, some- 
times that it may have referred to some 
band of people, perhaps to these very 
gypsies in the plantation. I do not know 
whether the spotted handkerchiefs which’ 
so many of them wear over their heads 
might have suggested the strange adjec- 
tive which she used.’’ 

Holmes shook his head like aman who 
is far from being satisfied. 

‘‘These are very deep waters,’’ said 
he ; ‘‘ pray go on with your narrative.’ 

‘*Two years have passed since then, 
and my life has been until lately lonelier 
than ever. A month ago, however, a 
dear friend, whom I have known for 
many years, has done me the honor to 
ask my hand in marriage. His name is 
Armitage—Percy Armitage—the second 
son of Mr. Armitage, of Crane Water, 
near Reading. My step-father has offered 
no opposition to the match, and we are to 
be married in the course of the spring. 
Two days ago some repairs were started in 
the west wing of the building, and my 
bed-room wall has been pierced, so that I 
have had to move into the chamber in 
which my sister died, and tosleep in the 
very bed in which she slept. Imagine, 
then, my thrill of terror when last night, 
as I lay awake, thinking over her terrible 
fate, I suddenly heard in the silence of 
the night the low whistle which had been 
the herald of her own death. I sprang 
up and lit the lamp, but nothing was to 
be seen in the room. I was too shaken 
to go to bed again, however, so I dressed, 
and as soon as it was daylight I slipped 
down, got a dog-cart at the ‘ Crown’ inn, 
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which is opposite, and drove to Leather- 
head, from whence I have come on this 
morning with the one object of seeing 
you and asking your advice.’’ 

‘You have done wisely,’’ said my 
friend. ‘‘ But have you told me all ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, all.’’ 

**Miss Stoner, you have not. 
are screening your step-father.’’ 

‘* Why, what do you mean ?’’ 

For answer Holmes pushed back the 
frill of black lace which fringed the hand 
that lay upon our visitor’s knee. Five 
little livid spots, the marks of four fingers 
and a thumb, were printed upon the white 
wrist. 

‘You have been cruelly used,’’ said 
Holmes. 

The lady colored deeply, and covered 
over her injured wrist. ‘‘ He is a hard 
man,’’ shesaid, ‘‘ and perhaps he hardly 
knows his own strength.’’ 

There was a long silence, during which 
Holmes leaned his chin upon his hands 
and stared into the crackling fire. 

‘‘This is a very deep business,’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘ There are a thousand de- 
tails which I should desire to know before 
I decide upon our course of action. Yet 
we have not a moment to lose. If we 
were to come to Stoke Moran to-day, 
would it be possible for us to see over 
these rooms without the knowledge of 
your step-father ?’’ 

**As it happens, he spoke of coming 
into town to-day upon some most im- 
portant business. It is probable that he 
will be away all day, and that there would 
be nothing to disturb you. We havea 
housekeeper now, but she is old and fool- 
ish, and I could easily get her out of the 
way.’’ 

**Excellent. You are not averse to 
this trip, Watson ?’’ 

‘* By no means.’’ 

‘*Then we shall both come. 
are you going to do yourself ?’’ 

‘‘T have one or two things which I 
would wish to do now that I am in town. 
But I shall return by the twelve o’clock 
train, so as to be there in time for your 
coming.’’ 

‘* And you may expect us early in the 
afternoon. I have myself some small 
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What 
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business matters to attend to. 
not wait and breakfast ?”’ 

‘*No, I must go. My heart is lightened 
already since I have confided my trouble 
to you. I shall look forward to seeing 
you again this afternoon.’’ She dropped 
her thick black veil over her face, and 
glided from the room. 

‘*And what do you think of it all, 
Watson ?’’ asked Sherlock Holmes, lean- 
ing back in his chair. 

‘It seems to me to be a most dark and 
sinister business.’’ 

‘** Dark enough, and sinister enough.”’ 

‘‘ Yet if the lady is correct in saying 
that the flooring and walls are sound, and 
that the door, window, and chimney are 
impassable, then her sister must have been 
undoubtedly alone when she met her 
mysterious end.”’ 

‘‘What becomes, then, of these noc- 
turnal whistles, and what of the very 
peculiar words of the dying woman ?’’ 

‘«T cannot think.’’ 

‘‘When you combine the ideas of 
whistles at night, the presence of a band 
of gypsies who are on intimate terms with 
this old Doctor, the fact that we have 
every reason to believe that the Doctor 
has an interest in preventing his step- 
daughter’s marriage, the dying allusion to 
a band, and finally, the fact that Miss 
Helen Stoner heard a metallic clang, 
which might have been caused by one of 
those metal bars which secured the shut- 
ters falling back into their place, I think 
that there is good ground to think that 
the mystery may be cleared along those 
lines.’”’ 

‘* But what, then, did the gypsies do ?’’ 

‘* T cannot imagine.”’ 

‘‘T see many objections to any such 
theory.’’ 

‘‘Andsodo I. It is precisely for that 
reason that we are going to Stoke Moran 
this day. I want to see whether the ob- 
jections are fatal, or if they may be 
explained away. But what, in the name 
of the devil !”’ 

The ejaculation had been drawn from 
my companion by the fact that our door 
had been suddenly dashed open, and that 
a huge man had framed himself in the 
aperture. His costume was a peculiar 


Will you 
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mixture of the professional and the agri- 
cultural, having a black top hat, a long 
frock coat, and a pair of high gaiters, 
with a hunting crop swinging in his hand. 
So tall was he that his hat actually brushed 
the cross bar of the doorway, and his 
breadth seemed to span it across from side 
to side. A large face, seared with a 
thousand wrinkles, burned yellow with 
the sun, and marked with every evil pas- 
sion, was turned from one to the other of 
us, while his deep-set, bile-shot eyes, and 
his high, thin, fleshless nose gave him 
somewhat the resemblance to a fierce old 
bird of prey. 

‘‘Which of you is Holmes?’’ asked 
this apparition. 

‘¢ My name, sir, but you have the ad- 
vantage of me,’’ said my companion, 
quietly. 

‘Tam Dr. Grimesby Roylott, of Stoke 
Moran.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, Doctor,’’ said Holmes, 
blandly. ‘‘ Pray take a seat.’’ 

*« I will do nothing of the kind. My 
I have 
What has she been saying 


step-daughter has been here. 


traced her. 
to you?”’ 

‘* Tt is a little cold for the time of the 
year,’’ said Holmes. 

‘What has she been saying to you,”’ 
screamed the old man furiously. 

‘« But I have heard that the crocuses 
promise well,’’ continued my companion, 
imperturbably. 

‘‘Ha! You put me off, do you ?’’ said 
our new visitor, taking a step forward, 
and shaking his hunting crop. ‘I know 
you, you scoundrel! I have heard of 
you before. You are Holmes the med- 
dler.’’ 

My friend smiled. 

‘* Holmes the busybody !’’ 

His smile broadened. 

‘Holmes the Scotland-yard Jack-in- 
office !’’ 

Holmes chuckled heartily. ‘‘ Your 
conversation is most entertaining,’’ said 
he. ‘*When you go out close the door, 
for there is a decided draught.’’ 

‘<I will go when I have said my say. 
Don’t you dare to meddle with my affairs. 
I know that Miss Stoner has been here— 
I traced her! Iam a dangerous man to 
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fall foul of !. See here.’? He stepped 
swiftly forward, seized the poker, and 
bent it into a curve with his huge brown 
hands. 

‘*See that you keep yourself out of 
my grip,’’ he snarled, and hurling the 
twisted poker into the fireplace, he strode 
out of the room. 

‘He seems a very amiable person,’’ 
said Holmes, laughing. ‘‘I am not quite 
so bulky, but if he had remained I might 
have shown him that my grip was not 
much more feeble than his own.’’ As he 
spoke he picked up the steel poker, and 
with a sudden effort straightened it out 
again. 

‘‘Fancy his having the insolence to 
confound me with the official detective 
force! This incident gives zest to our 
investigation, however, and I only trust 
that our little friend will not suffer from 
her imprudence in allowing this brute to 
trace her. And now, Watson, we shall 
order breakfast, and afterward I shall 
walk down to Doctors’ Commons, where 
I hope to get some data which may help 
us in this matter.’’ 

It was nearly one o’clock when Sher- 
lock Holmes returned from his excur- 
sion. He held in his hand a sheet of 
blue paper, scrawled over with notes and 
figures. 

‘*T have seen the will of the deceased 
wife,’’ said he. ‘‘ To‘determine its ex- 
act meaning I have been obliged to work 
out the present prices of the investments 
with which it is concerned. The total> 
income, which at the time of the wife’s 
death was little short of £1,100, is now 
through the fall in agricultural prices not 
more than £750. Each daughter can 
claim an income of £250, in case of 
marriage. It is evident, therefore, that 
if both girls had married this beauty 
would have had a mere pittance, while 
even one of them would cripple him toa 
very serious extent. My morning’s work 
has not been wasted, since it has proved 
that he has the very strongest motives 
for standing in the way of anything of 
the sort. And now. Watson, this is too 
serious for dawdling, especially as the old 
man is aware that we are interesting our- 
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selves in his affairs, so if you are ready 
we Shall call a cab and drive to Waterloo. 
I should be very much obliged if you 
would slip your revolver in your pocket. 
An Eley’s No. 2 is an excellent argument 
with gentlemen who can twist steel pokers 
into knots. That and a tooth-brush are, 
I think, all that we need.’’ 

At Waterloo we were fortunate in 
catching a train for Leatherhead, where 
we hired a trap at the station inn, and 
drove for four or five miles through the 
lovely Surrey lanes. It was a perfect 
day, with a bright sun and a few fleecy 
clouds in the heavens. The trees and 
wayside hedges were just throwing out 
their first green shoots, and the air was 
full of the pleasant smell of the moist 
earth. - To me at least there was a strange 
contrast between the sweet promise of 
the spring and this sinister quest upon 
which we were engaged. My compan- 
ion sat in the front of the trap, his arms 
folded, his hat pulled down over his eyes, 
and his chin sunk upon his breast, buried 
in the deepest thought. Suddenly, how- 
the 


ever, he started, tapped me on 
shoulder, and pointed over the meadows. 
‘“¢ Look there !’’ said he. 
A heavily-timbered park stretched up 
in a gentle slope, thickening into a grove 


at the highest point. From amidst the 
branches there jutted out the gray gables 
and high root-tree of a very old man- 
sion. 

** Stoke Moran ?’’ said he. 

*¢ Yes, sir, that be the house of Dr. 
Grimesby Roylott,’’ remarked the driver. 

‘There is some building going on 
there,’’ said Holmes; ‘‘ that is where we 
are going.’’ 

«* There’s the village,’’ said the driver, 
pointing to a cluster of roofs some dis- 
tance to «he left; ‘‘but it you want to 
get to the house, you will find it shorter 
to get over this stile, and so by the foot- 
path over the fields. There it is, where 
the lady is walking.’’ 

‘*And the lady, I fancy, is Miss 
Stoner,’’ observed Holmes, shading his 
eyes. ‘* Yes, I think we had better do 
as you suggest.’’ 

We got off, paid our fare, and the trap 
rattled back on its way to Leatherhead. 
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‘«T thought it as well,’’ said Holmes, 
as we climbed the stile, ‘‘ that this fel- 
low should, think we had come here as 
architects, or on some definite business. 
It may stop his gossip. Good afternoon, 
Miss Stoner. You see that we have been 
as good as our word.”’ 

Our client of the morning had hurried 
forward to meet us with a face which 
spoke her joy. ‘‘I have been waiting 
so eagerly for you,’’ she cried, shaking 
hands with us warmly. ‘ All has turned 
out splendidly. Dr. Roylott has gone 
to town, and it is unlikely that he will 
be back before evening.’’ 

‘We have had the pleasure of making 
the Doctor’s acquaintance,’’ said Holmes, 
and in a few words he sketched out what 
had occurred. Miss Stoner turned 
white to the lips as she listened. 

** Good heavens !’’ she cried, ‘‘ he has 
followed me, then.’’ 

*« So it appears.’’ 

‘* He is so cunning that I never know 
when I am safe from him. What will he 
say when he returns ?”’ 

‘He must guard himself, for he may 
find that there is some one more cunning 
than himself upon his track. You must 
lock yourself up from him to-night. If 
he is violent, we shall take you away to 
your aunt’s at Harrow. Now, we must 
make the best use of our time, so kindly 
take us at once to the rooms which we 
are to examine.’’ 

The building was of gray, lichen- 
blotched stone, with a high central por- 
tion, and two curving wings, like the 
claws of a crab, thrown out on each side. 
In one of these wings the windows were 
broken and blocked with wooden boards, 
while the roof was partly caved in, a 
picture of aruin. The central portion 
was in little better repair, but the right- 
hand block was comparatively modern, 
and the blinds in the windows, with the 
blue smoke curling up from the chimneys, 
showed that this was where the family 
resided. Some scaffolding had been 
erected against the end wall, and the 
stonework had been broken into, but 
there were no signs of any workmen at 
the moment of onr visit. Holmes walked 
slowly up and down the ill-trimmed lawn, 
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and examined with deep attention the 
outsides of the windows. 

‘« This, I take it, belongs to the room 
in which you used to sleep, the centre 
one to your sister’s, and the one next to 
the main building to Dr. Roylott’s 
chamber ?”’ 

‘¢ Exactly so. But I am now sleep- 
ing in the middle one.”’ 

‘¢ Pending the alterations, as I under- 
stand. By the way, there does not seem 
to be any very pressing need for repairs 
at that end wall.’’ 

‘¢ There were none. I believe that it 
was an excuse to remove me from my 
room.”’ 

‘*Ah! that is suggestive. Now, on 
the other side of this narrow wing runs 
the corridor from which these three 
rooms open. ‘There are windows in it, 
of course ?’’ 

‘Yes, but very small ones. Too 
narrow for any one to pass through.’’ 

‘*As you both locked your doors at 
night your rooms were unapproachable 
from that side. Now, would you have 


the kindness to go into your room, and 


to bar your shutters.’’ 

Miss Stoner did so, and Holmes, after 
a careful examination through the open 
window, endeavored in every way to 
force the shutter open, but without suc- 
cess. There was no slit through which 
a knife could be passed to raise the bar. 
Then, with his lens, he tested the hinges, 
but they were of solid iron, built ‘firmly 
into the massive masonry. ‘‘Hum!’’ 
said he, scratching his chin in some per- 
plexity, ‘‘my theory certainly presents 
some difficulties. No one could pass 
these shutters if they were bolted. Well, 
we shall see if the inside throws any 
light upon the matter.’’ , 

A small side door led into the white- 
washed corridor from which the three 
bed-rooms opened. Holmes refused to 
examine the third chamber, so we passed 
at once to the second, that in which Miss 
Stoner was now sleeping, and in which 
her sister had met with her fate. It was 
a homely little room, with a low ceiling 
and a gaping fireplace, after a fashion of 
old country houses. A brown chest of 
drawers stood in one corner, a narrow 
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white counterpained bed in another, and 
a dressing-table on the left-hand side of 
the window. ‘These articles, with two 
small wickerwork chairs, made up all the 
furniture in the room, save for a square of 
Wilton carpet in the centre. The boards 
round and the paneling of the walls 
were of brown, worm-eaten oak, so old 
and discolored that it may have dated 
from the original building of the house. 
Holmes drew one of the chairs into a 
corner and sat silent, while his eyes trav- 
eled round and round and up and down 
taking in every detail of the apartment. 

‘* Where does that bell communicate 
with ?’’ he asked at last, pointing to a 
thick bell-rope which hung down beside 
the bed, the tassel actually lying upon 
the pillow. 

‘* It goes to the housekeeper’s room.’’ 

‘‘It looks newer than the other 
things ?’’ 

‘* Yes, it was only put there a couple of 
years ago.”’ 

. ‘Your sister asked for it, I suppose ?’’ 

‘No, I never heard of her using it. 
We used always to get what we wanted 
for ourselves.’’ 

‘* Indeed, it seemed unnecessary to put 
so nice a bell-pull there. You will excuse 
me for a few minutes while I satisfy my- 
self as to this floor.’’ He threw himself 
down upon his face with his lens in his 
hand, and crawled swiftly backwards and 
forwards, examining minutely the cracks 
between the boards. Then he did the 
same with the woodwork with which the 
chamber was paneled. Finally he 
walked over to the bed and spent some 
time in staring at it, and in running his 
eye up and down the wall. Finally he 
took the bell-rope in his hand and gave 
it a brisk tug. 

‘‘ Why, it’s a dummy,”’ said he. 

‘* Won't it ring ?’’ 

‘¢ No, it is not even attached to a wire. 
This is very interesting. You can see 
now thatit is fastened to a hook just 
above where the little opening for the 
ventilator is.’’ 

‘« How very absurd! I. never noticed 
that before.’’ 

‘* Very strange !’’ muttered Holmes, 
pulling at the rope. ‘‘ There are oneor 
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two very singular points about this room. 
For example, what a fool a builder must 
be to open a ventilator into another room, 
when, with the same trouble, he might 
have communicated with the outside air !’’ 

** That is also quite modern,’’ said the 
lady. 

“* Done about the same time as the bell- 
rope ?’’ remarked Holmes. 

‘* Yes, there were several little changes 
carried out about that time.’’ 

‘« They seem to have been of a most 
interesting character—dummy bell-ropes, 
and ventilators which do not ventilate. 
With your permission, Miss Stoner, we 
shall now carry our researches into the 
inner apartment.’’ 

Dr. Grimesby Roylott’s chamber was 
larger than that of his step-daughter, but 
was as plainly furnished. A camp bed, 
a small wooden shelf full of books, mostly 
of a technical character, an arm-chair be- 
side the bed, a plain wooden chair against 
the wall, a round table, and a large iron 
safe were the principal things which met 
the eye. Holmes walked slowly round 
and examined each and all of them with 
the keenest interest. 

‘* What’s in here ?’’ he asked, tapping 
the safe. 

‘* My step-father’s business papers.’’ 

‘Oh! you have seen inside, then ?’’ 

‘*Only once, some years ago. I re- 
member that it was full of papers.’’ 

‘‘There isn’t a cat in it, for ex- 
ample ?’’ 

‘*No. What a strange idea !’’ 

‘* Well, look at this !’’ He took up a 
small saucer of milk which stood on the 
top of it. 

‘*No; we don’t keep a cat. But there 
is a cheetah and a baboon.’’ 

“Ah! yes, of course! Well, a 
cheetah is just a big cat, and yet a 
saucer of milk does not go very far in 
satisfying its wants, I daresay. There is 
one point which I should wish to deter- 
mine.’’ He squatted down in front of 
the wooden chair, and examined the seat 
of it with the greatest attention. 

‘*Thank you. That is quite settled,’’ 
said he, rising and putting his lens in his 
pocket. ‘Hullo! here is something 
interesting !’’ 
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The object which had caught his eye 
was a small dog-lash hung on one corner 
of the bed. The lash, however, was. 
curled upon itself, and tied so as to 
make a loop of whipcord. 

**What do you make of that, Wat- 
son ?”’ 

** It’s a common enough lash. But I 
don’t know why it should be tied.’’ 

‘¢ That is not quite so common, is it? 
Ah, me! it’s a wicked world, and when a 
clever man turns his brains to crime it is 
the worst of all. I think that I have seen 
enough now, Miss Stoner, and, with your 
permission, we shall walk out upon the 
lawn.’’ 

I had never seen my friend’s face so 
grim, or his brow so dark as it was when 
we turned from the scene of this investi- 
gation. We had walked several times up 
and down the lawn, neither Miss Stoner 
nor myself liking to break in upon his 
thoughts, before he roused himself from 
his reverie. 

**It is very essential, Miss Stoner,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ that you should absolutely fol- 
low my advice in every respect.’’ 

**T shall most certainly do so.’’ 

‘*The matter is too serious for any 
hesitation. Your life may depend upon 
your compliance.’’ 

*‘T assure you that I am in your 
hands.’’ 

**In the first place, both my friend 
and I must spend the night in your 
room.”’ 

Both Miss Stoner and I gazed at him 
in astonishment. 

** Yes, it must be so. Let me explain. 
I believe that that is the village inn over 
there!’’ 

‘‘ Yes, that is the ‘ Crown.’ ’”’ 

**Very good. Your windows would 
be visible from there ?’’ 

** Certainly.’’ 

‘You must confine yourself to your 
room, on pretense of a headache, when 
your step-father comes back. Then, when 
you hear him retire for the night, you 
must open the shutters of your window, 
undo the hasp, put your lamp there as 
a signal to us, and then withdraw 
quietly with everything which you are 
likely to want into the room which 
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you used to occupy. I have no doubt 
that, in spite of the repairs, you could 
manage there for one night.’’ 

‘*Oh! yes, easily.’’ 

“The rest you will leave in our 
hands.’’ 

‘© But what will you do?’’ 

‘We shall spend the night in your 
room, and we shall investigate the cause 
of this noise which has disturbed you.”’ 

““T believe, Mr. Holmes, that you have 
already made up your mind,’’ said Miss 
Stoner, laying her hand upon my com- 
panion’s sleeve. 

‘¢ Perhaps I have.’’ 

‘‘Then, for pity’s sake, tell me what 
was the cause of my sister’s death.’’ 

‘*T should prefer to have clearer proofs 
before I speak.’’ 

‘¢ You can, at least, tell me whether my 
own thought is correct, and if she died 
from some sudden fright.’’ 

‘¢No, I do not think so. I think that 
there was probably some more tangible 
cause. And now, Miss Stoner, we must 


leave you, for if Dr. Roylott returned and 


saw us, our journey would be in vain. 
Good-bye, and be brave, for if you will 
do what I have told you, you may rest 
assured that we shall soon drive away the 
dangers that threaten you.’’ 

Sherlock Holmes and I had no diffi- 
culty in engaging a bed-room and sitting- 
room at the ‘*Crown’’ Inn. They were 
on the upper floor, and from our window 
we could command a view of the avenue 
gate, and of the inhabited wing of Stoke 
Moran Manor House. At dusk we saw 
Dr. Grimesby Roylott drive past, his huge 
form looming up beside the little figure 
of the lad who drove him. The boy had 
some slight difficulty in ‘undoing the 
heavy iron gates, and we heard the hoarse 
roar of the Doctor’s voice, and saw the 
fury with which he shook - his clenched 

‘fist at him. The trap drove on, and a 
few minutes later we saw a sudden light 
spring up among the trees as the lamp 
was lit in one of the sitting-rooms. 

“Do you know, Watson,’’ said 
Holmes, as we sat together in the gather- 
ing darkness, ‘‘I have really some 
scruples as to taking you to-night. There 
is a distinct element of danger.’ 


**Can I be of assistance ?’’ 

‘* Your presence might be invaluable.”’ 

‘¢ Then I shall certainly come.”’ 

‘*Tt is very kind of you.’’ 

‘“*You speak of danger. You have 
evidently seen more in these rooms. than 
was visible to me.’’ 

**No, but I fancy that I may have de- 
duced a little more. I imagine that you 
saw all that I did.’’ 

‘*T saw nothing remarkable save the 
bell-rope, and what purpose that could 
answer I confess is more than I can im- 
agine.’’ 

‘* You saw the ventilator, too ?’’ 

‘* Yes, but I do not think that it is 
such a very unusual thing to have a smail 
opening between two rooms. It is so 
small that a rat could hardly pass 
through.’’ 

‘*T knew that we should find a venti- 
lator before ever we came to Stoke 
Moran.”’ 

** My dear Holmes !’’ 

“Oh! yes I did. You remember in 
her statement she said that her sister 
could smell Dr. Roylott’s cigar. Now, 
of course that suggested at once that 
there must be a communication between 
the two rooms. It could only bea small 
one, or it would have been remarked 
upon at the coroner’s inquiry. I de- 
duced a ventilator.’’ 

‘* But what harm can there be in that ?”’ 

‘‘Well, there is at least a curious 
coincidence of dates. A ventilator is 
made, a cord is hung, and a lady who 
sleeps in the bed dies. Does not that 
strike you ?”’ 

‘*T cannot as yet see any connection.’” 

“Did you observe anything very par- 
ticular about that bed ?”’ 

** No.” 

*«Tt was clamped to the floor. Did 
you ever see a bed fastened like that be- 
fore ?”’ 

‘**T cannot say that I have.’’ 

‘‘The lady could not move her bed. 
It must always be in the same relative 
position to the ventilator and to the rope 
—for so we may call it, since it was 
clearly never meant for a bell-pull.’’ | 

‘*Holmes,’’ I cried, ‘‘I seem to see 
dimly what you are hinting at. We are 
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only just in time to prevent some subtle 
and horrible crime.”’ 

‘* Subtle enough, and horrible enough. 
When a doctor does go wrong, he is the 
first of criminals. He has nerve and he 
has knowledge. Palmer and Pritchard 
were among the heads of their profession. 
This man strikes even deeper, but I 
think, Watson, that we shall be able to 
strike deeper still. But we shall have 


horrors enough before the night is over ; 
for goodness’ sake let us havea quiet pipe, 
and turn our minds for a few hours to 
something more cheerful.’’ 


About nine o’clock the light among 
the trees was extinguished, and all was 
dark in the direction of the Manor 
House. ‘Two hours passed slowly away, 
and then, suddenly, just at the stroke of 
eleven, a single bright light shone out 
right in front of us. 


‘‘That is our signal,’’ said Holmes,~ 


springing to his feet ; ‘‘ it comes from the 
middle window.’’ 

As we passed out he exchanged a few 
words with the landlord, explaining that 
we were going on a late visit to an 
acquaintance, and that it was possible 
that we might spend the night there. A 
moment later we were out on the dark 
road, a chill wind blowing in our faces, 
and one yellow light twinkling in front 
of us through the gloom to guide us on 
our sombre errand. . 

There was little difficulty in entering 
the grounds, for unrepaired breeches 
gaped in the old park wall. Making our 
way among the trees, we reached the 
lawn, crossed it, and were about to enter 
through the window, when out from a 
clump of laurel bushes there darted what 
seemed to be a hideous and distorted 
child, who threw itself upon the grass 
'with writhing limbs, and then ran swiftly 
‘across the lawn into the darkness. 

‘‘ My God!’’ I whispered; ‘‘ did you 
see it ?”’ 

Holmes was for the moment as startled 
asI. His hand closed like a vice upon 
my wrist in his agitation. Then he 
broke into a low laugh, and put his lips 
to my ear. 
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“Tt is a nice household,’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ That is the baboon.’’ 

I had forgotten the strange pets which 
the Doctor affected. There was a chee- 
tah, too; perhaps we might find it upon 
our shoulders at any moment. I confess 
that I felt easier in my mind when, after 
following Holmes’s example and slipping 
off my shoes, I found myself inside the 
bed-room. My companion noiselessly 
closed the shutters, moved the lamp on 
to the table, and cast his eyes round the 
room. All was as we had seen it in the 
daytime. Then creeping up to me, and 
making a trumpet of his hand, he whis- 
pered into my ear again so gently that it 
was all that I could do to distinguish the 
words : 

‘*The least sound would be fatal to 
our plans.’’ 

I nodded to show that I had heard. 

‘‘We must sit without light. He 
would see it through the ventilator.’’ 

I nodded again. 

‘Do not go asleep; your very life 
may depend upon it. Have your pistol 
ready in case we should need it. I will 
sit on the side of the bed, and you in 
that chair.’’ 

I took out my revolver and laid it on 
the corner of the table. 

Holmes had brought up a long, thin 
cane, and this he placed upon the bed 
beside him. By it he laid the box of 
matches and a stump of a candle. Then 
he turned down the lamp, and we were 
left in darkness. 

How shall I ever forget that dreadful 
vigil? I could not hear a sound, not 
even the drawing of a breath, and yet I 
knew that my companion sat open-eyed, 
within a few feet of me, in the same 
state of nervous tension in which I was 
myself. The shutters cut off the least 
ray of light, and we waited in absolute 
darkness. From outside came the oc- 
casional cry of a night bird, and once at 
our very window a long drawn, cat-like 
whine, which told us that the cheetah 
was indeed at liberty. Far away we 
could hear the deep tones of the parish 
clock, which boomed out every quarter 
of an hour. How long they seemed, 
those quarters! Twelve struck, and one, 
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and two, and three, and still we sat 
waiting silently for whatever might befall. 

Suddenly there was the momentary 
gleam of a light up in the direction of 
the ventilator, whigh vanished imme- 
diately, but was succeeded by a strong 
smell of burning oil and heated metal. 
Some one in the next room had lit a 
dark lantern. I heard a gentle sound 
of movement, and then all was silent 
once more, though the smell grew 
stronger. For half an hour I sat with 
straining ears. Then suddenly another 
sound became audible—a very gentle, 
soothing sound, like that of a small jet 
of steam escaping continually from a 
kettle. The instant that we heard it, 
Holmes sprang from the bed, struck a 
match, and lashed furiously with his cane 
at the bell-pull. 

‘*You see it, Watson ?’’ 
“You see it ?’’ 

But I saw nothing. 


he yelled. 


At the moment 


when Holmes struck the light I heard a 
low, clear whistle, but the sudden glare 
flashing into my weary eyes made it im- 
possible for me to tell what it was at 


which my friend lashed so savagely. I 
could, however, see that his face was 
deathly pale, and filled with horror and 
loathing. 

He had ceased to strike, and was gaz- 
ing up at the ventilator, when suddenly 
there broke from the silence of the night 
the most horrible cry to which I have 
ever listened. It swelled up louder and 
louder, a hoarse yell of pain and fear and 
anger all mingled in the one dreadful 
shriek. They say that away down in the 
village, and even in the distant parsonage, 
that cry raised the sleepers from their 
beds. It struck cold to our hearts, and 
I stood gazing at Holmes, and he at me, 
until the last echoes of it had died away 
into, the silence from which it rose. 

“¢ What can it mean ?’’ I gasped. 

‘¢ Tt means that it is all over,’’ Holmes 
answered. ‘‘And perhaps, after all, it is 
for the best. Take your pistol and we 
shall enter Dr. Roylott’s room.’’ 

With a grave face he lit the lamp, and 
led the way down the corridor: Twice 
he struek at the chamber door without 
any reply from within. Then he turned 
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the handle and entered, I at his heels, 
with the cocked pistol in my hand. 

It was a singular sight which met our 
eyes. On the table stood a dark lantern 
with the. shutter half open, throwing a 
brilliant beam of light upon the iron safe, 
the door of which was ajar. Beside this 
table, on the wooden chair, sat Dr. 
Grimesby Roylott, clad in a long gray 
dressing-gown, his bare ankles protruding 
beneath, and his feet thrust into red heel- 
less Turkish slippers. Across his lap lay 
the short stock with the long lash which 
we had noticed during the day. His chin 
was cocked upwards, and his eyes were 
fixed in a dreadful rigid stare at the cor- 
ner of the ceiling. Round his brow he 
had a peculiar yellow band, with brown- 
ish speckles, which seemed to be bound 
tightly round his head. As we entered 
he made neither sound nor motion. 

‘*The band! the speckled band !’’ 
whispered Holmes. 

I took a step forward. In an instant 
his strange headgear began to move, and 
there reared itself from among his hair 
the squat diamond-shaped head and 
puffed neck of a loathsome serpent. 

‘It is a swamp adder !’’ cried Holmes 
—‘‘the deadliest snake in India. He 
has died within ten seconds of being bit- 
ten. Violence does, in truth, recoil upon 
the violent, and the schemer falls into 
the pit which he digs for another. Let 
us thrust this creature back into its den, 
and we can then remove Miss Stoner to 
some place of shelter, and let the county 
police know what has happened.’’ 

As he spoke he drew the dog whip 
swiftly from the dead man’s lap, and 
throwing the noose round the reptile’s 
neck, he drew it from its horrid perch, 
and, carrying it at arm’s length threw it 
into the iron safe, which he closed upon 
it. 

Such are the true facts of*the death of 
Dr. Grimesby Roylott, of Stoke Moran. 
It is not necessary that I should prolong 
a narrative which has already run to too 
great a length, by telling how we broke 
the sad news to the terrified girl, how we 
conveyed her by the morning train to 
the care of her good aunt at Harrow, of 
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how the slow process of official inquiry 
came to the conclusion that the Doctor 
met his fate while indiscreetly playing 
with a dangerous pet. The little which 
I had yet to learn of the case was told 
me by Sherlock Holmes as we traveled 
back next day. 

**T -had,”’ said he, ‘‘come to an en- 
tirely erroneous conclusion, which shows, 
my dear Watson, how dangerous it always 
is to reason from insufficient data. The 
presence of the gypsies, and the use of 
the word ‘ band,’ which was used by the 
poor girl, no doubt, to explain the ap- 
pearance which she had caught a hurried 
glimpse of by the light of her match, 
were sufficient to put me upon an entirely 
wrong scent: I can only claim the merit 
that I instantly reconsidered my position 
when, however, it became clear to me 
that whatever danger threatened an oc- 
cupant of the room could not come either 
from the window or the door. My at- 
tention was speedily drawn, as I have al- 
ready remarked to you, to this ventilator, 
and to the bell-rope which hung down to 
the bed. The discovery that this was a 
dummy, and that the bed was clamped 
to the floor, instantly gave rise to the 
suspicion that the rope was there asa 
bridge for something passing through the 
hole, and coming to the bed. The idea 
of a snake instantly occurred to me, and 
when I coupled it with my knowledge 
that the Doctor was furnished with a sup- 
ply of creatures from India, I felt that I 
was probably on the right track. The 
idea of using a form of poison which 
could not possibly be discovered by any 
chemical test was just such a one as would 
occur to a clever and ruthless man who 
had had an Eastern training. The ra- 
pidity with which such a poison would 
take effect would also, from his point of 
view, be an agivantage. It would be a 
sharp-eyed coroner, indeed, who could 
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distinguish the two little dark punctutes 
which would show where the poison fangs 
had done their work. Then I thought of 
the whistle. Of course, he must recall 
the snake before the morning light re- 
vealed it to the victim. He had trained 
it, probably by the use of the milk which 
we saw, to return to him when summoned. 
He would put it through this ventilator 
at the hour that he thought best, with 
the certainty that it would crawl down 
the rope and land in the bed. It might 
or might not bite the occupant, perhaps 
she might escape every night for a week, 
but sooner or later she must fall a vic- 
tim. 

‘«*T had come to these conclusions be- 
fore ever I had entered his room. An 
inspection of his chair showed me that 
he had been in the habit of standing on 
it, which, of course, would be necessary 
in order that he should reach the venti- 
lator. The sight of the safe, the saucer 
of milk, and the loop of whipcord were 
enough to finally dispel any doubts which 
may have remained. The metallic clang 
heard by Miss Stoner was obviously 
caused by her step-father hastily closing 
the door of his safe upon its terrible oc- 
cupant. Having once made up my mind, 
you know the steps which I took in order 
to put the matter to the proof. I heard 
the creature hiss, as I have no doubt that 
you did also, and I instantly lit the light 
and attacked it.’’ 

‘* With the result of driving it through 
the ventilator.’’ 

‘*And also with the result of causing it 
to turn upon its master at the other side. 
Some of the blows of my cane came home, 
and roused its snakish temper, so that it 
flew upon the first person it saw. In this 
way I am no doubt indirectly responsible 
for Dr. Grimesby Roylott’s death, and I 
cannot say that it is likely to weigh very 
heavily upon my conscience.’’ 


N men, whom men denounce as ill, 
I see so much of goodness still, 
In men, whom men pronounce divine, 
I see so much of sin and blot; 
I hesitate to draw the line, ‘ 
Between the two, where God has not.—JOAQuiN MILLER. 
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BY OUR CRITICS. 


The editors of this department will be glad to 
receive communications and suggestions from those 
interested in the subject, and to answer questions. 
All communications should be addressed to Editors 
of School of Fiction, ARTHUR’Ss HoME MAGAZINE, 
532 Walnut Street, Philcdelphia, Pa. 


YOUNG contributor whose stories 

have twice found a place in the 
School, only to be promoted to a pigeon- 
hole in the editor’s desk, labeled ‘‘ ac- 
cepted,’’ confesses that his appetite (for 
advice) grows with what it feeds on. 
Bewailing his literary short-comings, he 
asks us to suggest a course of instructive 
reading, believing very properly, that 
the best way to judge of our efforts is to 
measure them by works of the masters of 
our own craft. It is with pleasure that 


we note the ambition of this promising 
author, whose writings steadily improve, 


as we prophesied they would, and who 
with experience and practice may yet 
stand in the front rank of writers of fic- 
tion. 

Since he seems peculiarly susceptible 
to the influence of criticism, we recom- 
mend to him Mathew Arnold’s Zssays 
in Chiticism, Lowell’s Among My 
Books, My Study Window, Andrew 
Lang’s’ Essays in Little, Mabie’s 
Short Studies in Literature, Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Famikar Studies, 
Edmund Clarence Steadman’s Victo- 
rian Poets, and American Authors, 
W. D. Howell’s Criticism and Fic- 
tion. Mr. Walter Pater, in great vogue 
at present in England as an essayist, is 
growing in popularity in America also. 
It would be well to add himto the above 
list. Charles Dudley Warner’s As We 
Were Saying, which, though not coming 
under the head of critical writings, is in 
that author’s well-known graceful and 
easy style. 

As for good fiction there is no end to 
it. Not to mention such classics as Field- 
ing, Smollett, Jane Austin, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Hawthorne, Blackmore’s 


Lorna Doone, etc., the libraries are 
crowded with modern romances, a few 
of them noteworthy productions, while 
the short story occupies a no less promi- 
nent place on the book-shelf. 

Maupassant’s little collection, Zhe 
Odd Number, Coppie’s: stories, Rich- 
ard Harding . Davis’ stories, , Kipling’s 
Plain Tales from the Hills (if there 
remains one reader still unacquainted 
withthem). Surely here is an abundant 
harvest. May our young friend and his 
fellow-laborers in the field of literature, 
gather from it golden grain, ‘‘ good 
measure, pressed down and running 
over !’’ ais) 

When the doors‘of the School of Fic- 
tion were first thrown open we tried to 
make it plain that only those who had 
passed the A BC of learning were ex- 
pected to enter. We did not engage to 
teach the three R’s, nor to deliver lec- 
tures on grammar, punctuation, etc., al- 
though when it comes within our prov- 
ince, we joyfully correct mistakes of syn- 
tax, and lay the errors of the original 
MS., before the readers of the HoME 
MaGaZINE side by side with our amend- 
ments. 

Example, we argued, might here as 
elsewhere, prove better than precept. 
Having called attention to the fact that 
two negatives make an affirmative, having 
pointed out the inelegance of a sentence, 
or objected to the indiscriminate use of. 
past and present tense, we felt that we 
had posted danger signals at each of these 
points to warn others against them ; yet 
we are in receipt of a letter (‘‘ Sugges- 
tions to Editors ’’ is the writer’s title for 
her pleasant epistle), asking us to devote 
more space to the rules of composition, 
or, asshe expresses it, to ‘‘ give a complete 
digest of everything that would be helpful 
to writers.”’ 

Has it occurred to this insatiable cor- 
respondent that the Magazine contains, 
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exclusive of advertisements, only one 
hundred pages? We acknowledge our- 
selves quite unequal to the herculean task 
she would appoint us. 

Her own manuscript, however, may, 
furnish the answer to a few of her ‘ sug- 
gestions.’’ 

1. In the first two lines the words 
“ very interesting ’’ are twice used. 

. 2. The editors are requested to write 
something that ‘‘ would be helpful to 
writers in expression, and to help them 
over obscure and vague pitfalls.’’ 

Here again is the repetition of a word 
where a substitute could easily have been 
found, and although ‘“‘obscure’’ as re- 
lated to pitfalls might pass muster, 
“‘vague’’ meaning umsettled or indefinite, 
i$ certainly misapplied. Why not plain, 
uhqualified “< pitfalls ’’? 

3. She confides to us that a friend, to 
whom she had submitted a published 
article under the impression that it must 
elicit praise, pointed out a sentence of 
fourteen lines ; fourteen lines, with never 
a period! Naturally, the friend next 
proceeded to show the weakness caused 
by this lack of proper punctuation. 

‘¢ This,’’ remarks our correspondent in 
her letter to us, “this was in itself a 
lesson.’’ An assurance followed by a 
sentence in which a comma is twice made 
to serve as a period, a mark of interroga- 
tion is omitted, and a capital follows a 
comma. 

If, in giving these extracts from a let- 
ter offered for publication, we have con- 
veyed the impression that it is the per- 
formance of an illiterate person, we have 
done the writer injustice. The faults 
are partly due to haste, partly to a mis- 
taken wish (let us once more quote her 
letter) to ‘‘frame her thoughts other 
than in the common phraseology of every- 
day conversation.’’ 

. Here we are tempted to take up a fa- 
vorite text, from which we have already 
preached more than one sermon to the 
School. It is this. Do not strain after 
effect. 

The best art is the best imitation of 
nature. 

We do not in our ecstasy of joy stop 
to select our ‘‘ phraseology,’’ nor do we 
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grieve in high-flown language. On the 
contrary, the deeper the emotion, the 
simpler the words in which we give it 
expression. Why then put into the 
mouths of characters whom we wish to 
portray as rea/ human beings, living and 
moving amidst just such surroundings as 
those encompassing us, the words of a 
stump orator? One of the greatest 


masters of the English language, Thack- 


eray, understood so well the beauty of 
simplicity that he never allowed himself 
to deviate a hair’s breadth from it, and 
where will you find such pathos as in 
Thackeray? Is there in the whole range 
of literature a more touching scene than 
the death of Colonel Newcome? Yet it 
is put before us in a single paragraph, 
with scarce a word of more than two 
syllables. Shall we reproduce it here? 
Perhaps it may do more, after all, than 
our contemplated sermon to turn the 
literary sinner from the error of his 
way. 

‘* At the usual evening hour the chapel 
bell began to toll, and Thomas New- 
come’s hands outside the bed feebly bea: 
time. Just as the last bell struck a 
peculiar, sweet smile shone over his face 
and he lifted up his head a little and 
quickly said ‘Adsum,’ and fell back. 
It was the word he used at school when 
names were called, and lo! he, whose 
heart was as that of a little child, had 
answered to his name and stood in the 
presence of the Master.’’ 


So personal an interest have we in 
those who offer their brain-children 
to us for reward or punishment that we 
are disposed to leave this lesson to sink 
deep into the heart of the author of ‘A 
D. 1892, or A. D. 1692—Which ?’’ in- 
stead of subjecting her to our strictures. 
That while she cannot fail to acknowl- 
edge the beauty of the passage quoted, 
she may not be able to detect so readily 
the flaws in her own work, and we are 
here to apply the rod, not to spoil our 
pupils with flattery. 

“A, D. 1892, or A, D. 1692—WHICH ?” 


Mark the florid opening strain ; the 
heralding with which we are ushered 
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into the presence of illness, it may be 
death. 

‘‘ Nature ’’ runs this blank verse: 
« Nature ” is often cruel when she smiles, 


Mocks at our tears, or else with high disdain 
She says, ‘“* What care I for your sorrows small ?” 


We have taken the liberty to para- 
phrase slightly, thinking to rivet the au- 
thor’s attention to what is sheer bombast. 

Here we have a continuation of the 
same, this time in unaltered prose : 

‘‘Never dawned a brighter morning. 
The sunshine laughed in every dewdrop. 
Delicious perfume breathed in every 
breeze. 
birds.’’ 

As Mark Twain would say, ‘‘ I think I 
have seen these remarks somewhere be- 
fore.’” Would that we might never see 
them again. 

The story (far better than one would 
have thought possible after such an intro- 
duction), founded on scientific inter- 
ference with nature in matters of human 
life and death, leaves us struggling with 
the problem whether the medical pro- 
fession with all its present light can im- 
prove upon the old laws for our entrance 
into and exit from this world. Certainly 
after reading the case of Mr. Trevor, 
on whom the experiment of transfusion 
of animal blood is tried—with satisfac- 
tory results, so far as science is. con- 
cerned—few would care to purchase 
restoration to health at the price of such 
‘a dog’s life.’’ 

We advise the author to give her rather 
clever MS. a more appropriate title, and 
to draw her pen through every word on 
the first page. 


Every sound was the voice of 


“LAMIA.” 


If the author of this story will read a 
poem of the same name, by one John 
Keats, she may learn something to her 
advantage. 


A MODERN APRIL FOOL 
Is meandering, aimless and literally un- 
finished. 
After reading with some curiosity 
twelve manuscript pages in a vain en- 
deavor to find the author’s meaning, we 
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reach the thirteenth and final page, only 
to discover that there is not any in the 
story. 

« Perhaps the writer leads us up to a 
blank wall purposely ; possibly she may 
have transcribed eighteen hundred words 
and sent them to us as a joke. 

People have such queer ideas as to what 
is funny! One never can tell. If it is 
any gratification to our contributor to 
know that we were fooled into expecting 
something more than ‘‘ words, words, 
words,’’ in her April Fool, some glim- 
mer of the ‘‘ Romance of a Phonograph ’’ 
which the sub-title promises—why she is 
welcome ! 


“POMP AND UNCLE DAVY” 


Is a picture painted by one familiar 
with her subject. Every line of Uncle 
Davy’s bent figure stands out in bold re- 
lief—no, not do/d; that word no more 
applies to Uncle Davy than to his dog! 
The colors are subdued, and laid on with 
a sympathetic touch. The old man’s 
likeness is another to be hung in that 
portrait gallery whose walls are adorned 
by many counterfeit presentments of the 
negro of a generation ago, the Uncles, 
Aunties, and Mammys whose pathetic 
faces look out upon their progressive de- 
scendants with only half approval of the 
‘*peart’’ and fashionable ways which dis- 
tinguish the negro of the present day. 
Whatever the race may have gained im 
more substantial advantages, it has lost 
in picturesqueness. Even Mr. Howells 
fails to awaken our sympathies for the 
delicate nurture and—at least—surface 
refinement of a young woman in whose 
veins a single drop of black blood flows, 
and we turn with pleasure from the un- 
healthy possibilities of ‘‘An Imperative 
Duty ’’ to the tragi-comic histories of 
Uncle Davy and his like. 

It is a matter for regret that this touch- 
ing story should he marred by prolixity. 
The author is discursive, not unfrequently 
repeats herself, and squanders her 
strength in commonplace digressions. 

Despite these objections, and the fact 
that the dialect business has been over- 
done, Uncle Davy and his Shadow, 
Pomp, are worthy of a place in the Mag. 
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azine, although we can only express our 
opinion onthe subject here. The final 
decision as to its availability rests not 
with us. 


OLD CHANTICLEER’S LAST CROW. 


While we confess to more than the 
average masculine sympathy with all 
things pertaining to woman’s progress, 
we are not prepared to say that we ap- 
prove of courtship and marriage on such 
utilitarian principles as those advocated 
by Dr. Bennett in the story before us. 
We are inclined to think that were we a 
woman we should prefer a more roman- 
tic love-making, even at the risk of subse- 
quent poverty, to a calm arrangement by 
which we are offered so much a year, ‘ in 
monthly iastallments’’ as an equivalent 
for, our services as director of the domes- 
tic machinery. It is true that Dr. Ben- 
nett says, ‘‘ Let us be as sentimental as 
we like ;’’ the question is how sentimen- 
tal could one be under such eminently 
practical circumstances. Could a lover 
bestow a kiss upon the object of his af- 
fections, could the object of his affec- 
tions accept that kiss as a gift, if both 
felt that it was part of a contract be- 
tween debtor and creditor? Possibly, 
still, we prefer the good, old-fashioned 
caress, the spontaneous outcome of two 
hearts that beat as one, even if they 
haven’t a cent between them. And, O 
dear! O dear! how much more obnox- 
ious than the comic papers represent her 
would be the mother-in-law of a man 
who, in fit of pre-matrimonial enthusi- 
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asm, has engaged to pay his wife a sti- 
pend simply that she might turn it over 
to her parent? Depend upon it, if we 
could look into the Bennett household a 
year instead of a week after the Doctor 
had installed his bride in office, we would 
find that gentleman proposing to reduce 
her salary, on the ground that love should 
seek no reward, or for some equally co- 
gent reason. 

Chanticleers Last Crow is not by any 
means a bad story; the heroine is a 
spirited young person who can drive 
alone over country roads in the dead of 
night, work hard to keep the wolf from 
her old father’s door, handle firearms, if 
need be, and talk common sense about 
the disadvantages of a farmer’s life. She 
is worth her weight in gold, and we are 
only sorry that she has to get it on the 
installment plan—so much per month. 

The plan is original, the work fairly 
well done, and we hope the author will 
see that we have exaggerated without 
disapproving the final pages of her tale. 
As she tells it, the Doctor and his fancé 
simply agree to be partners in every re- 
lation of life, or, to quote the hero: 

**T need you in my heart, dear Lizzie, 
I need you in my home, and we shall 
not love each other less if I express my 
appreciation of you in some more prac- 
tical and substantial way than in kisses, 
sugar-plums, and pet-names.’’ 

It might be a good idea to begin with 
the end of this story and show us how 
the partnership worked. We shall be 
glad to see it if the author cares to ac: 
cept our hint. 


WHICHEVER WAY THE WIND DOTH BLOW. 


Y little craft sails not alone ; 
A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas. 
What blows for one a favoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shock 
Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 
And so I do not dare to pray 
For winds to waft me on my .way.—Selected. 





FLOWERS: IN-DOORS AND OUT. 


BY EBEN 


AZALEAS. 

OR blooming in February and March, 
F I know of no flower that excels the 
Azalea in beauty; and certainly nothing 
can excel itin profusion, On plants not 
much over a foot in height and a trifle 
more across, I have this season counted 
over two hundred flowers open at one 
time, with buds in all stages of develop- 
ment. One such plant is 
worth a score of ordi- 
nary plants. 

In color, Azaleas range 
through all shades of red 
and pink, to crimson and 
purest white, and in many 
flowers these colors are 
combined in streaks, 
splashes, ahd broad flakes 
in such a manner as to 
give an almost endless 
variety.- The pink and 
white varieties are per- 
haps most showy, but for 
purity and delicacy none 
are quite equal to the. 
white kinds, with spots of 
palest green on the base 
of the upper petals. At 
first thought one might 
think this touch of green 
a blemish, but it is quite 
the contrary. It seems 
to be put there to em- ~ 
phasize the whiteness of | 
the flower. By its deli- 
cate contrast, for it is 
really a hint of green 
rather than a decided color, it brings out 
the purity of the flower as it could be 
brought out in no other way. 

There are single and double varieties 
of this flower. Which are most beauti- 
ful is a matter of taste. I think I prefer 
the single kinds. 

Azaleas can be grown successfully in 
the sitting-room provided they are given 
proper care. I know of plants nearly if 
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not quite a score of years old, which the 
family. who owns. them .would..not part 
with for any amount of money. Most . 
plants deteriorate long before: twenty 
years are gone, but it is mot so with this 
plant, if, as I have already remarked, pro- 
per care is given it. © == 

‘‘ What does proper care consist in ?’’ 
I will tell you. In the first place there 


- 


5 AZALEAS. 


must be suitable soil. It should be a 
fine, fibrous peat, mixed with a little 
sharp sand. This peat must be obso- 
lutely free from lime, as the Azalea re- 
fuses to grow in a soil where lime is pres- 
ent. The pots need not be large, as the 
roots are fine as thread, and produced in 
a compact mass. Care must be taken 
that water penetrates through them, or 
the plant will suffer. It is a good plan 
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to run a knitting-needle through the 
mass of roots quite often, to make a 
course for water to follow. In sum- 


mer put the plants out-of-doors on a 
shaded veranda where they can get 
plenty of fresh air. 


Be sure to keep the. 
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moderate temperature 1s much better for 
this plant than a high one. Shower 
daily during the growing period—which 
is shortly after blooming is over—and 
often after that, during the summer, to 
keep down the red spider. 


BEGONIA “ PAUL BRUANT.” 


soil moist all through, but do. not give 
enough water to make it muddy. See that 
the drainage is good, and there will not be 
danger of over-watering. If the soil is 
kept sodden, quite likely the leaves will 
drop ; if too dry, the same thing will oc- 
cur. The buds are set in the fall and the 
plants must have careful attention during 
the early part of winter in order to de- 
velop the flowers well. When in bloom, 
keep the plant in a shady place. A 


BEGONIA ‘PAUL BRUANT.”’ 

This new Begonia is one of the best 
of recent introduction. It grows in a 
fine, bushy form without much attention 
in the way of training. It is alsoa rapid 
grower, and a young plant soon becomes 
a fine specimen for the ornamentation of 
the window. On account of its free- 
growing habit it will soon become very 
popular among lovers of this delightful 
class of plants. The leaf is very.sharply 
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pointed, and a deep olive green in color. 
It is of heavy texture, thus giving us a 
plant that affords much pleasure for its 
foliage as well as its flowers. The flowers 
are thrown well above the foliage, and 
are borne on long stems, and in much 
branched panacles. Part of the flowers 
are a bright rose, others pink and white. 
The contrast between the flowers and the 
dark, rich foliage is very striking. 

Give a soil composed of leaf-mold and 
some sharp sand, with an admixture of 
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ducing striking tropical effects in the 

garden during summer. In a rich soil, 

which is kept well watered, strong roots 

often throw up leaves three or four feet 

in length, and a foot and a half in width, 

on leaf-stalks as large as one’s wrist. 

The effect of a great mass of such mam- 

moth foliage can better be imagined 

than described. A large circular bed 

filled with these plants is always sure 
to attract a great deal of attention. 

The secret of growing this plant suc- 

cessfully consists in having 

the soil extremely rich, in- 

deed, it can hardly be too 

rich, and in digging it up to 

the depth of at least a foot 

and a half. Two feet is bet- 


ter. The plant is a gross 


Fate =, 


CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. 


good garden loam. Drain the pots well. 
Keep in a shady place. 

This variety blooms from November 
to May, and is therefore well adapted to 
the winter window-garden. 


CALADIUMS. 


Caladiums are among the most desir- 
able of all large foliaged plants for pro- 


feeder, and unless it can have all it 
wants to eat, it will not do well. But 
give it plenty of strong food and keep 
the ground thoroughly saturated with 
water and it will surprise you with its 
luxuriance. 

It is very effective when used in 
combination with Cannas or the Ri- 
cinus. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. T. E. E.—This lady asks what 
Rose is best for cemetery planting. No 
color is mentioned, but I take it for 
granted that she means white, as few 
persons seem to care for bright flowers 
for this purpose. I know of no variety 
superior, or, in fact, equal, to Madame 
Plantier. This variety is almost of 
climbing habit. It sends up a great 
number of branches from its roots, and 
these, in early summer,’ will be loaded 
down with great clusters of milk-white 
flowers, very double and very sweet. 
They are not as large as many other 
Roses, but this in no way detracts from 
their beauty. Indeed, in these days of 
bug Roses, I think it is something in 
their favor. Another good Rose, for 
cemetery use, is the hybrid perpetual 
Perfection des Blanches. This blooms 
very freely in early summer, and at in- 
tervals thereafter, if the branches are 
cut back after the first period of bloom 
is over, and the ground is made rich. 
It is white, tinted at first opening with 
a suggestion of flesh color. It is a 
charming Rose. 

Mrs. Woop.—This_ correspondent 
wants to know how to train her Fuchsias 
to make them most effective. She 
doesn’t like them tied up too primly, 
and they don’t seem to be able to get 
along without some tying. She asks 
about trellises for them. I never use a 
trellis, for two reasons: First, a plant 
trained on one is never as graceful as it 
is when grown to some other kind of sup- 
port. Second, a trellis is always in the 
way of all other plants. If you want to 
move it it is pretty sure to make mischief. 
in the window, and if you want to move 
other plants they are quite as sure to get 
tangled up with the trellis and be dam- 
aged. Beside, a trellis covered with 
vines occupies nearly all an ordinary- 
sized window and excludes the light from 
other plants that need it quite as much 
as the plant grown on the trellis does. 
In greenhouses, where there is ample 
room, a trellis is not in the way so much. 
I have long grown my Fuchsias to sup- 
ports made on iron rods about a quarter 
of an inch in size. To the bottom of 
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them I have prongs something like a 
pitchfork welded to thrust into the soil. 
If these are made about five inches long 
and set in such a manner as to brace 
against each other, the upright rod will 
stand firm, and there will be no danger 
of loosening in moving the plant. About 
a foot from the top of the pot I have 
holes made through the rod, from six to 
eight inches apart. (The rod should be 
at least three feet long above the pot, 
and if your Fuchsias are strong growers, 
four feet would be better.) Through 
these holes I twist wire in such a manner 
as to afford support for the branches of 
the plant without having to tie them. In 
this way I furnish all the support the 
plant requires and it is never tied up in 
such a manner as to interfere with its 
graceful, drooping habit. It has a natu- 
ral look about it, and that is something 
no tied-up plant ever has, What you 
want to aim at is to give what support is 
really necessary, but have’ it show as little 
as possible. I paint these rods a dull 


green, and they scarcely show through 


the foliage. They are much superior to 
stakes, as there is no danger of their rot- 
ting off and letting your plant over some 
day, to its injury if not to its total de- 
struction. 

THe Best Ever-BLOOMING ROSE FOR 
Hovusse-Cutture. Anna N. D.—I 
think the best Rose for the purpose named 
is, all things considered, Queen's Scar- 
let. It is very much like the well-known 
old Agrippina, in form, color, and habit, 
but it is. somewhat larger, and rather 
more constant in its blooming qualities. 
It is a dark crimson, not very double, 
but quite sweet, and very beautiful when 
about half opened. For a pink, I would 
advise Hermosa. For a yellow, Perle 
des Jardins. 

Miss Wayne asks whether to get seed 
of Hollyhocks or plants. ‘‘ That de- 
pends.’’ If she wants flowers this sea- 
son, she must get plants. If she is will- 
ing to wait until next year for flowers, 
she can sow seed and raise her own plants. 
A young plant will cost about ten cents. 
A package of seed, from which she can 
raise a score or more of plants will cost 
about the same. I am one of those who 
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are always ‘‘ impatient for results,’’ there- 
fore I generally buy young plants in 
spring. 

A. D. Foore.—This correspondent 
wants to know what to do with Hydran- 
gas after they have completed their sum- 
met flowering. I take it that he refers 
to plants grown in tubs, and wintered in 
the cellar.. I would advise putting them 
in some shady place, out-of-doors, where 
they can be kept as nearly dormant as 
possible after they have made their an- 
nual growth, which generally takes place 
shortly after blooming is over. While 
this growth is being made see that there 
is no lack of water. Whatever pruning 
is done should be deferred until after the 
plants have bloomed, as the buds are 
forced some time in advance of spring, 
and cutting back at this time will destroy 
a portion of the season’s crop of flowers. 

FLOWERS FOR A Hort Position. Mrs. 
S. A. A.—One of the very best plants to 
grow in a place where the sun beats 
down strongly, is the Portulaca. It isa 
vegetable salamander. The hotter the 


sun the better it seems to be suited, and 


morning after morning it will open its 
brilliant flowers and make the bed as gay 
as any flower can. ’ 

Marky T. S.. Dane.—This ‘€ortespon- 
dent asks about the Stephanotis for. sit- 
ting-room culture. I would not advise 
attempting to grow it under such condi- 
tions as usually prevail in’ living-tooms. 
It isseldom satisfactory outside the green- 
house. 

Mrs, Durur wants to know of some 
new way of training the Hoya. TI pre- 
fer to train this vine over hooks screwed . 
into the window-frame and along the 
wall. The branches can be slipped over 
these hooks, without tying them. When 
it is necessary to take the plant down to 
wash it or to free it from insects, the 
branches can be lifted off the hooks 
readily, and replaced with as little trouble. 
I have seen plants of it trained over a 
wire trellis which was made to fit the 
window. The trellis reached up each 
side and across the top, and the vines 
were fastened to it. When the flowers ap- 
pear, they show below the leaves very 
prettily. 


PANSIES. 
BY CLARA B. HEATH. 


ARLY and late the pansies come, 
, Always welcome, and always fair, 
Filling the garden-beds with bloom. 
Breathing their incense on the air. 


“ Emperor William,” in royal dress, 
Fairer than any that decks the king,— 
“ Faust,” in spite of the name we bless, 
Velvet-black as a raven’s wing. 


Here is a large one, white as snow, 
Pensive-looking, with edge of blue ; 

There an orange, with stripes aglow, 

“Odier,” large-eyed, bright with dew. 


Early and late the pansies wait, 
Bronze, and ruby, and go'd are there, 
Smiling a welcome beside the gate— 
Little faces so quaint and fair. 


“ Heartsease,” “ violet,’”? many a name 
They have borne in the days agone, 
Tardily placed on the roll of fame, 
All because they are lowly born. 


Now they are queens of the garden old, 
Robed in the sun’s rays deft'y caught. 
Search if you will, for strangers bold, 
But give unto me the flowers of Thought. 





A BOY’S MOTHER. 
BY JAS. WHITCOMB RILEY. 
In Poems of Childhood. 


Y mother she’s so good to me, 
Ef I was good as I could be, 
I couldn't be as good—no, sir !— 
Can’t any boy be good as her! 


She loves me when I’m glad er sad ; 
She loves me when I’m good er bad; 
An’, what’s a funniest thing she says: 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me,— 
That don’t hurt—but it hurts to see 
Her cryin’ ,—then I cry ; an’ then 
We both cry an’ be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts and sews 
My little cloak an’ Sund’y clothes ; 
An’ when my Pa comes home to tea 
She loves him most as much as me. 


She laughs and tells him all I said, 
An’ grabs me up an’ pats my head, 
An’ I hug her an hug my Pa 

An’ love him purt ’nigh much as Ma. 


A HAPPY EASTER. 
BY MRS. GENERAL J. C. PEMBERTON. 


gue toestd and Aleck Norton, aged 
eleven and nine years, were the 
only children of their parents. They 
were not wonderful boys, who were al- 
ways in the right place doing just the 
right thing. 
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They squabbled and were naughty, as 
all rea/ boys are at times, but they were 
honest and truthful; so when some- 

times they went amiss their father would 
say to his wife: ‘‘ Never mind, dearie, 
sow the seed in spite of weather and it 
will spring up and bear fruit—rely on 
it.”’ 

The Nortons had lots of uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and friends in the little town of 
Linden, where they lived, but the one 
they loved most was Uncle Harry, their 
mother’s brother, a model uncle. 

It was he who helped them with their 
hard sums, or taught them the verses 
they had to recite before the school on 
Fridays, or went fishing with them in 
the sunny brook that ran through their 
place, always seeing that they were well 
supplied with lines and bait. 

And Uncle Harry, who had been edu- 
cated at a military school, and was 
straight as an arrow, drilled his nephews 
to hold ‘*heads up, chins in, thumbs 
on the seam of the breeches’’ so well 
that it was constantly remarked that 
‘the Norton boys looked like West 
Pointers.’’ 

Uncle Harry, who was a young man, 
was owner and editor of the only news- 
paper printed in Linden. On Saturdays, 
when there was no school, he always ex- 
pected the boys to pay him a visit at his 
office, and afterward he would spend the 
evening with them at their house. 

One bright, cold afternoon in De- 
cember the trio started up the street on 
the way home, all looking as if some- 
thing of importance was on their minds. 
Uncle Harry spoke first. 

‘Well! boys, now that Santa Claus 


















has stopped coming down the chim- 
ney— ? 

‘“‘Ah! Uncle Harry, stop that—you 
know there isn’t any Santa Claus.’’ 

‘Why you surprise me! Didn’t we 
see him once climb up the high ladder to 
the flat roof of the gardener’s house all 
dressed in a huge fur coat and hat, with a 
big bag on his back—and wasn’t his old 
face as red as a beet, and his hair long 
and white, and didn’t he step along softly 
till he was just opposite the nursery—and 
then when he looked around and spied 
us peeping at him through the window 
in the bright moonlight, didn’t he put 
his finger to his nose and shake his head 
as if to say, ‘To bed with you this 
minute, or down from this roof I’ll go?’ 
And then, didn’t I tuck you into bed 
as quick as a wink and blow out the 
candle to pacify the old fellow ?’’ 

With a good deal of laughing and 
talking over the recollection of the won- 
derful visit of Santa Claus two. years 
before, they walked on. 

Uncle Harry looked rather grave for a 
moment as he said, ‘‘ Somehow I am 
always sorry when boys and girls stop 
believing in the good old saint’s visits ; 
however, if Ae is not to bring anything, 
I suppose some other body will. What 
are you hoping for, lads? Don’t all 
speak at once.’’ 

‘¢ A pony! a pony !’’ cried both voices. 

‘‘ Well, that isa modest wish. Wouldn’t 
a gentle old mule do as well ?’’ 

At this Herbert burst into a merry 
laugh. 

‘¢ What fun would there be with an old 
mule ?’’ he said, ‘‘ and what would Jamie 
and Harry and all the boys say at such a 
Christmas gift ?’’ 

‘¢ There’s something in that,’’ replied 
Uncle Harry. Then, slapping him on 
the shoulder, he said, ‘‘ well I feel pretty 
sure the pony will be found on Christmas 
morning standing at the gate, saddled 
and bridled and ready to go, and I shall 
be there to see.’’ 

Uncle Harry was a true prophet. Billy 
Barlow [the pony] arrived before the boys 
were dressed, and stood looking about 
in an inquisitive sort'of way, as if he 
expected his new friends to be at the 
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gate ready to receive him. He was a 
number one pony, bright bay, glossy 
and smooth as ‘satin, long, handsome 
tail, with a cropped mane, which stood 
so erect that it gave him a daring kind 
of look—and such eyes! They were 
Billy’s crowning glory, so full and large 
and intelligent that one could almost 
imagine he might presently take part in 
the chatter of the boys. Indeed he 
seemed so brim-full of life that Mr. Nor- 
ton questioned the groom closely as to 
whether he would be safe for his children. 

‘« Sure, sir, and he’s a lamb, is Billy ; 
he’s got no love for the women, more’s 
the shame, sir, but he’s just a daisy with 
the childer if they be boys, sir.’’ 

Herbert, who often rode the family 
horse, was soon mounted, and the pony, 
beginning with an easy lope soon 
warmed to a gallop, and took his master 
around the circle at a famous rate. The 
groom thén showed off his accomplish- 
ments, which consisted in picking a car- 
rot from his pocket, giving a paw, and 
making a low bow for a lump of sugar. 

The news spread quickly that the Nor- 
ton boys’ father had given them a pony, 
and their young friends spent many of 
their afternoons with them. 

The family had quite forgotten what 
the groom had said about Billy’s having 
‘‘no love for the women,’’ and one early 
spring afternoon, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Norton were sitting in the library, they 
heard piercing shrieks, and, running to 
the window, saw Ellen the maid, bonnet 
in hand, hair streaming, rushing across 
the lawn, the very picture of terror, and 
in hot pursuit, the very picture of enjoy- 
ment, was Billy Barlow. 

‘¢The awful baste,’’ screamed Ellen. 
‘¢T shall be kilt—help, help!’’ And 
indeed the poor girl had barely time to 
rush into the kitchen and slam the door 
before Billy was pounding at it with his 
head. 

Ellen was very wrathy, and declared 
it ‘‘was an awful shame to have a mur- 
therin’ villin like that about the place, 
with no respect for a dacent girl.’’ So 
pony was banished from the front yard 
to a grass lot, where he kept the Alderney 
in subjection, or gave chase occasionally 
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to Dash; the red setter. Indeed, there 
was only one thing that Billy did not feel 
quite at ease with, and‘ that was an im- 
mense turkey, who, before he came, had 
carried on a good deal the same game. 

The gobbler had kept aloof from the 
pony, who eyed him from time to time 
as if to see what stuff he was made of. 

At last Billy settled it in his mind that 
he would teach him a lesson, would show 
him that he was master of the lot. So, 
watching his chance when none of the 
men were around, he walked up quite close 
in front of the turkey. ‘‘ Gobble, gob- 
ble,’’ said the cock, getting fiery red in 
the gills, and moving off. 

Billy kicked up his heels, pranced 
around him, and finally made a rush 
straight at him. The turkey thus dared 
to the fight, gave a spring at Billy’s face, 
clapped his wings in front of his eyes, 
and lit square on the top of his head. 
Then there was a flight indeed; round 
and round tore Billy wild with fright, 
while the gobbler, holding on tight by 
his claws, screamed outrageously. 


The whole family was aroused by the 
frantic galloping, and the bird’s loud cries, 


and really enjoyed the affair. ‘‘ Mamma, 
we hope you will have the horrid old 
gobbler killed,’’ said the boys, ‘he will 
make poor Billy a real coward.’’ 

‘* Not at all, my dears,’’ replied Mrs. 
Norton. ‘I hope poor Billy, as you 
call him, has learned a lesson. After 
this he may understand that the big ani- 
mal who tyrannizes over a small one is 
not by any means the bravest.’’ 


Winter had gone, spring had come 
bringing fresh beauty to the boys’ de- 
lightful home. The close-clipped lawn 
was a rich carpet of green, the trees had 
risen to new life in their delicate young 
leaves, and in the grass-lot where hun- 
dreds of bright buttercups raised their 
heads, the mild-eyed Alderney fed, a 
playful little calf frisking around her. 

Mrs. Norton and her boys loved this 
season, and spent a great deal of time in 
the gardens among flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables. The gardener prepared the 
ground and did all the hard work while 
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the children, under their mother’s direc- 
tion, sowed seed, set out plants, weeded 
beds, and carried off rubbish in their 
wheel-barrows. 

While they were busy in this way one 
afternoon, a woman stopped at the fence 
to speak to Mrs. Norton, who invited her 
to come in and go through the garden. 

““’Tis a pleasant sight to see,’’ said 
the woman. “I think my Paul would 
feel stronger if he could have. a look at 
these bright flowers, Mrs. Norton.’’ 

‘* Bring him, by all means; I'm sorry 
to know he is not strong; perhaps my 
boys can find some little work for him 
among the plants that will do him good. 
Tell me, Margaret, something about your- 
self; you have been away a long time; 
I hope that things are going well with 
you.”’ 

‘« They will be better by and by,’’ and 
Margaret tried to smile, ‘‘ when my ship 
comes in and the old roof stops leaking 
and my big boy is a man and has a trade. 
He’s just crazy to go to school and learn, 
and then he hopes to be a mechanic, and 
after that he says we will have such a 
home that we’ll grow real proud. But I 
don’t think he means that, except for a 
joke; my good Andy.”’ 

Aleck listened attentively to the 
woman’s talk, and, after she was gone, 
asked his mother to tell him who Mrs. 
Smith was and why they had never seen 
her before. 

‘‘ You have often seen her, Aleck,’’ 
said his mother ; ‘‘at first it was when you 
were too young to remember, and since 
then she has lived away from Linden 
and only came back a short time ago. 
She was my mother’s maid when I was a 
young lady and left her a few years be- 
fore my marriage to be married herself 
to a most excellent young engineer on a 
railroad. They had two sons and a happy 
home, till one day, three years ago, a 
terrible disaster occurred and he was 
killed. Since then, I imagine Margaret 
has made a brave struggle to take care of 
herself and her boys, and she has come 
back here, where she used to be known, 
hoping to get work. But I see papa’s 
dog-cart coming ‘in, we will go to meet 
hifn.’’ 
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That night, after the children had 
gone to bed, their mother spoke to her 
husband of Margaret’s visit, and Mr. 
Norton, who remembered her as a 
pretty, bright-cheeked girl, was inter- 
ested in hearing. 

‘‘We must find what we can do for 
them,’’ he said. 

Next day, when garden work was be- 
gun, Herbert said : 

‘Mamma, Aleck and I did mean to 
give the money in our banks to help papa 
to pay for the marble font he is having 
made for Easter. Now, we think we 
would rather buy something for the 
Smiths. What do you say ?’’ 

‘« My dears, I say that if you can help 
the Smiths, you may make an Easter offer- 
ing just as acceptable to God, as papa’s 
font. Think about it between now and 


then, or, better still, tell Uncle Harry 
when he comes out to tea to-morrow ; 
you know how he has always helped you 
when you have asked his advice.’’ 

Tired Uncle Harry had scarcely ap- 
peared at the gate next day when he 


was set upon by the boys, too eager to 
wait for him to get to the house. Both 
talked at the same time, very fast, so that 
what their uncle heard ran this way— 
‘‘ Easter, money, banks, Smith, school,’’ 
etc. | ete: 

‘‘Why, boys, that sounds like hog 
Latin. As well as I can make out you 
are thinking of building a house, or en- 
dowing a college, or sending a sick lad 
across the Atlantic for sea air, and I im- 
agile you want a banker to supply the 
funds. Have I translated your Latin 
rightly ?”’ 

Aleck looked disappointed at his 
uncle’s question, but Herbert replied 
promptly : 

‘‘ We do want to help a whole family.’’ 

‘‘ A whole family! Whew! That isa 
wholesale affair.’’ 

‘Now Uncle Harry,” said Aleck, ‘if 
you are going to make fun—’’ 

‘Then I suppose you will not let me 
give you any assistance—hey, Aleck? 
Well, go ahead, sir.’’ 

‘The children want to make Margaret 
Smith’s family comfortable, Harry,’’ said 
Mrs. Norton, smiling comprehensively, 
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as he greeted her; ‘‘ you remember her 
when you were a mere lad. She is here 
again, a widow with one boy who is 
delicate and needs care and another who 
longs to go to school and to become in 
time the support of the household.’’ 

‘**A fine boy,’’ was the reply. Then, 
after a pause, ‘‘ What would you think of 
a street parade, sister !’’ 

‘*A street parade !’’ exclaimed both 
boys. ‘‘ Why, how could we ever get up 
such a thing, only Aleck and I?’’ 

‘*But you have cousins who would 
help, I’m sure—count up ; there’s Jamie 
and Howard and Willie, and I don’t 
know how many more,’’ said Uncle 
Harry. 

‘‘ Now, if your mother will get up the 
dresses (7 will see to Billy Barlow’s), 
I will announce the parade in the Beacon. 
It will be a success, of course, and we 
will have it early in Lent, so that by 
Easter everything will be done toward 
the house—or the college—or the trip 
across the ocean—whichever you de- 
cide on, Aleck, old man.’’ 

Aleck smiled faintly ; jokes were not 
to his taste, but when he kissed his uncle 
good-night he said, ‘‘Even if you do 
make fun I 4vow you are going to help 
us.”’ 

The plan for a street parade met with 
great favor among the boys, and at once 
fourteen joined the force, contributing 
drums, fifes, tambourines, and flags. 
Mrs. Norton’s sisters in town entered 
heartily into it, too, promising to invite 
some friends from the city, and Uncle 
Harry was an untiring assistant. At the 
end of a fortnight everything was ready. 

Two days before, the Linden Beacon 
was left at the door of almost every house 
in town, and this notice was printed in 
large type: 

A GRAND PARADE 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
AT 8 O'CLOCK, 

In Behalf of a Noble Charity, 


All our Esteemed Citizens are Request- 
ed to be at Home and Respond Liberally 
to the Call. 
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Linden was usually so quiet that this 
excited a commotion among those who 
were not in the secret. 

Punctually at the hour named the 
sounds of music were heard and the 
procession appeared headed by a huge 
baboon mounted on a zebra, led by an 
African black as ink, then two by two or 
straggling singly a goodly number of 
boys in every variety of fancy dress and 
mask, and bringing up the rear a tall 
clown with peaked hat and_ striped 
clothes, having a large red bag on which 
the word CASH was printed in big let- 
ters, strung over his shoulder. 

No; one would have recognized the 
carrier of the money bag with his hooked 
nose, long white beard, and stooping 
back as Uncle Harry, nor the great girl 
in hoop-skirt and gay flowered dress as 
Cousin Jamie. 

All Linden, congregated in the princi- 
pal street, was at windows or on door- 
steps, and waved and cheered loudly 
when the procession passed for a few 
moments out of sight, then turned and 
stopped in front of them. 

After a lively dance on the sidewalk, 
a comic song with mandolin accompani- 
ment, and some amusing tricks from the 
baboon, the old fellow with the bag 
stepped forward, cleared his throat, wiped 
his face with a large red handkerchief, 
and with a low bow began: 

‘¢ Ladies and Gentlemen, the noble 
charity for which your liberal contribu- 
tions are asked, is in behalf of the widow 
and. the two sons of David Smith, the 
brave engineer who three years ago lost 
his life in attempting to save the lives 
of many who are near and dear to Lin- 
den. We hope to have his family in this 
town where his memory should be kept 
alive, and we particulestietesire to provide 
such education for his sons as may make 
them intelligent and useful members of 
our community. 

‘‘Wecall on you to do a// in your 
power to give success to our efforts.’’ 

Applause long and loud followed, in 
the midst of which the maskers began the 
collection. Up and down the steps, into 
the parlors, and on the walk they ran, 
crying as they went, ‘‘ Here’s a twenty- 
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dollar gold piece!’’ ‘* Can’t you find an 
extra fiver?’’ ‘‘ Hurrah! for the Prince 
who gives ten thousand,’’ etc., etc., de- 
positing the contributions in the cash 
bag from time to time. 

When all had responded the actors, 
placing the zebra and his rider in the 
middle, formed a ring, and dancing mer- 
rily around sang a song of thanks and 
good-night. As the last words died out 
the whole party, including the zebra, 
started off at double-quick and were soon 
out of sight. 

‘* Papa, where did they get that tame 
zebra?’’ asked a little boy who was 
spokesman for a crowd, 

‘*Well, Jack, I stood pretty close to 
that zebra, and I rather think that he was 
Billy Barlow in a painted cover.”’ 

‘*Why, papa, you don’t say so, but 
we know the big ape was a sure enough 
baboon ; now wasn’t he?’’ 

‘*T am-not so sure of that as you are, 
boys ; I should not be surprised if that 
ape turned out to be Frank Lane, the 
biggest monkey in Linden, I think.”’ 

The Beacon gave a splendid descrip- 
tion of the affair and heartily thanked 
the townspeople in the name of the pa- 
raders. Two gentlemen had pledged 
themselves—one, to give to the widow 
of David Smith three years’ lease of a 
comfortable house, the other to obtain 
for Andrew a place in a grand school 
for educating boys in various mechanical 
trades, with a hundred dollars with his 
outfit. 

Cash donations amounted to three 
hundred dollars which, well managed by 
Mr. Harry Stewart, would, with Mar- 
garet’s industry, give her an excellent 
home. 

Her ship Aad come in, and our boys 
felt that they had made an Easter of- 
fering greater than they ever dreamed of. 


TO THE GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Wé wish to acknowledge some very 

good answers and sets of an- 
swers received, which, although the 
writers have not received the prize, de- 
serve mention: Iona Lewis, Gertie 
Peckham, Sadie Rue, George Freeman, 
Josephine Warner, Aimie Killough, Bes- 
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sie Sears, Harry Jackson, Josephine Pick- 
ering, Laura Knap, Guy Miller, Lee 
Harmon, Ray Mathews, Eva Montague, 
Lois Rhodes, Harry Fisher, Gertie 
Wright, and Florence Crandall. 


PRIZE WINNERS: 


October—Sadie D. Rue, Bell Haven, 
Va. 

November—Gertie E. Peckham, Leon, 
New York. 

December—Florence Crandall, Nor- 
tonville, Kansas. 

Boys, what is the matter >—Eb. 

January—Scott Diercks, Sergeant’s 
Bluff, Iowa. 

‘* Nothing the matter with me.”’ 


QUESTIONS FOR APRIL. 


61. Name the Presidents 
Lincoln and give dates of office. 

62. When was Texas annexed to the 
United States, and what had been its 
history up to that time? 

63. What caused the Mexican War, 
and what were the chief battles? 

64. What States came in between 
1836 and 1861, and did they come in 
slave or free? 

65. What discovery was made in Cali- 
fornia in 1848 ? 

66. What caused the compromise of 
1850, what was it, and who made it ? 

67. What parties grew out of the old 
Republican and the Whig parties ? 

68. What was the Kansas-Nebraska 
3111? Who introduced it? What was 
the result ? 

69. What efforts were made to settle 
the slavery question peacefully, and with 
what success ? 

70. What were the troubles that di- 
rectly brought about the Civil War ? 


through 


TO THE GIRLS AND BOYS. 


i October we offered a prize of ten 

dollars to the girl or boy who could 
answer most correctly the one hundred 
questions on American History which 
appear in this Department at the rate of 


ten questions a month. We take this 

Opportunity to say we are well pleased 

with the progress made by the contest- 
VOL, LXII.—26 
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ants, and to again remind them to be 
particular to address all communications 
to Girls’ and Boys’ Department, care of 
this Magazine. 

Remember our offer, one dollar every 
month for the dest answers, and fen 
dollars for the best se¢ of answers. This 
is worth working for, to say nothing of 
the glory. 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY’S QUESTIONS. 


31. Q. When and where was the first 
battle in the Revolution fought, and 
what was its direct cause ? 

31. A. April r9th, 1775, at Lexington, 
Mass., ten miles northwest of Boston, 
on the way to Concord, where the patri- 
ots had their cannon and Stores collected. 
To destroy these and capture Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock,. considered 
arch-rebels by the British, Gen. Gage 
sent secretly a force of 800 men, but the 
patriots having been warned of his inten- 
tion, sixty men assembled at Lexington 
to prevent the passage of the British. 
Shots were exchanged. Eight men were 
killed, and more wounded. The British 
then pushed on to Concord and destroyed 
all the stores they could find there, the 
greater part having been removed by the 
patriots. 

32. Q. What was Paul Revere’s ride, 
and who has written a celebrated poem 
about it ? 

32. A. Paul Revere is celebrated as 
being the midnight rider who carried the 
news of Gen. Gage’s intention to the peo- 
ple between Boston and Concord. The 
preconcerted signal that the British in- 
tended to leave Boston on the night of 
April 18th, 1775, was a lantern hung in 
the steeple of the North Church, upon 
seeing which, Paul Revere rode through 
all the villages, rousing the people with 
his warning, and the skirmish at Lexing- 
ton was the result. Longfellow has written 
of this famous ride. 

33- Q. What happened on May roth? 

33. A. Fort Ticonderoga, on Lake 
Champlain, was an important stronghold, 
garrisoned by the British. Ethan Allen, 
celebrated alike for his bravery and integ- 
rity, at the head of 83 Green Mountain 
Boys, succeeded in surprising the sen- 
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tinel, and entered the fort at daybreak, 
May roth. It was promptly surrendered. 
On the same day, the second Continental 
Congress held its second session in Phila- 
delphia, and with short intervals, re- 
mained sitting throughout the Revolution. 
John Hancock was elected its president. 

34. Q. What happened on May 31st 
and June rsth? 

34. A. May 31st, the people’s repre- 
sentatives at Charlotte, N. C., declared 
themselves independent of the King and 
said they would maintain their freedom 
with their lives. This was the first Dec- 
laration of Independence. June 15th, 
Washington was elected commander-in- 
chief of the patriot forces. 

35- Q. What battle was fought oppo- 
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Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, 
and from this time on, the thirteen col- 
onies were called the Thirteen United 
States of America. In June, 1776, all 
hope of reconciliation with England 
being at an end, Richard Henry Lee 
introduced a resolution: ‘‘ That these 
united colonies are, and of a right ought 
to be, free and independent States; and 
that their political connection with Great 
Britain is, and ought to be dissolved.’’ 
The document was written by Thomas 
Jefferson, chairman of a committee of 
five, appointed to draft a formal Declara- 
tion of Independence, and received a 
few verbal alterations by John Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin of the committee ; 
was presented to Congress July st, 


»site Boston? When was it fought? 
"a= What was the respective loss to the arm- 
+ ies, and why is it not called Breed’s Hill ? 


passed July 4th. 
37- Q. What battles were. fought on 
June 28th, August 27th, October 28th, 


35- A. The battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17th, 1775. Three thousand British troops 
under Howe and Pigot charged the Amer- 
ican breastworks on Breed’s Hill. The 


American forces, commanded by Prescott, 


numbered 1,000. After sustaining two 
desperate charges, the Americans’ pow- 
der gave out, and on the third charge 
they were compelled to abandon their 
position. The British lost 1,054; the 
Americans, 452, including Dr. Joseph 
Warren, whom Howe considered worth 
‘500 common rebels.’’ The Americans 
had been ordered to build intrenchments 
on Bunker Hill, but through some mis- 
take, Breed’s Hill was fortified, but the 
name of the battle has always been the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 

36. Q. In the year 1776, what are 
the dates March 17th and July 4th fa- 
mous for? 

36. A. Gen. Washington sent men by 
night to fortify Dorchester Heights, 
which commanded the city and harbor 
of Boston, and_ succeeded in building 
intrenchments so strong that the British 
general was afraid to attempt to dislodge 
the American troops. The cannon on 
the heights swept the whole of the city, 
so that the British army was compelled 
to-evacuate Boston on the 17th of March, 
1776. July 4th, 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted by the 


December 26th, and which sides were 
victorious in each? 

37- A. June 28th, British fleet repulsed 
at Charleston, S. C., by the Americans 
under Colonel Moultrie. 

August 27th, Battle of Long Island. 
British, under Howe, victorious. 

October 28th, Battle of White Plains. 
No decided result. 

December 26th, Battle of Trenton. 
Americans victorious. 

38. Q. In 1777, what battles were 
fought on January 3d, July 6th, August 
16th, September rith, September roth, 
October 4th, October 7th, and which 
side was victorious in each? 

38. A. 1777, January 3d, Battle of 
Princeton. Americans victorious. July 
6th, Burgoyne, the British General, suc- 
ceeds in capturing Fort Ticonderoga. 

August 16th, Battle of Bennington. 
Americans, under Gen. Stark, victorious. 

September 11th, Battle of Brandywine. 
British victorious. 

September roth, First battle of Still- 
water. No decided result. Americans 
have the advantage. October 4th, Battle 
of Germantown. British victorious. Oc- 
tober 7th, Second battle of Stillwater. 
Americans completely victorious. 

39- Q. What occurred on October 
17th and December 11th ? 

39. A. October 17th, 1777, Burgoyne 
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and an army of six thousand men surren- 
dered. 

December 11th, Washington goes into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge, twenty- 
two miles from Philadelphia,“on the 
Schuylkill. 

40. Q. 1778, what treaty was signed 
February 6th? What occurred June 
18th? 


40. A. February 6th, 1778, a treaty 
with France was signed, in which France 
recognized the independence of the 


States, and promised them help against 
England. June 18th, 1778, the British, 
under Gen. Clinton, evacuated Philadel- 
phia, which they had taken possession of 
September 26th, 1777, under Gen. Howe, 
after the battle of the Brandywine. 


A SCHOOL IDYL. 


AM it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow; 
Slam it in, jam it in, 

Still there’s more to follew— 
Hygiene and history, 
Astronomic mystery, 

Algebra, histology, 

Latin, etymology, 

Botany, geometry, 

Greek and trigonometry— 

Ram it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


Rap it in, tap it in— 
What are teachers paid for ? 
Rang it in, slam it in— 
What are children made for ? 
Ancient archzology, 
Aryan philology, 
Prosody, zoology, 
Physics, clinictology, 
Calculus and mathematics, 
Rhetoric and hydrostatics— 
Hoax it in, coax it in, 
Children’s heails are hollow. 


Scold it in, mold it in, 
All that they can swallow ; 
Fold it in, hold it in, 
Still there’s more to follow. 
Faces pinched, sad and pale, 
Tell the same undying tale— 
Tell of moments robbed from sleep, 
Meals untasted, studies deep : 
Those who’ve passed the furnace through, 
With aching brow, will tell to you 


How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it in, jammed it in, 
Crunched it in, punched it in, 
Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, 
Pressed it and caressed it in, 
Rapped it in, and slapped it in, 
When their heads were hollow.— Puck, 
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CONDUCTED BY AUNT JEAN. 


AN HOUR. WITH ANNA JENNESS-MIL- 
LER. 


BY LILY RICE STAHL. 


“ A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
Born to comfort and command ; 
A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


[* was a cold night in the month of 

January, and I sat beside the cheer- 
ful grate telling my baby the story about 
‘* Six Little Pigs Went To Market.”’ I 
had reached the fifth little toe, and the 
recital caused laddie to fairly whoop out 
his delight as the cunning pink member 
was gently pulled to illustrate this nur- 
sery tale. 

Just here the door-bell jingled so 
loudly that baby forgot his fun and 
bobbed his white head and drew aside 
the curtain, and his wondering eyes 
looked into mine. The caller was a 
brisk littke woman who asked me if I 
would be one of two hundred to buy a 
ticket to the Jenness-Miller lecture. 
There was little time to canvass our shire 
town, and if that number would promise 
support it would make expenses. ‘I 
go?’’ indeed I would, it would be a 
severe blizzard that would keep me at 
home. 

Anna Jenness-Miller, of dress reform 
fame, lectured in one of our churches, 
which was filled to overflowing with the 
elite of the city. Gentlemen were ad- 
mitted for a time, and physicians espe- 
cially welcomed. There is an old saying 
concerning ‘first impressions,’’ which, 
if favorably made, are apt to be lasting. 
This gracious woman came before us, 
and we caught our breaths in a way that 
was full of surprise and admiration. 
Before us stood a rare woman, her com- 
ing was welcomed with applause. The 
sea of upturned faces must have stimu- 
lated her; for her countenance grew 
radiant as she stood on the platform to 
discourse on Artistic and Hygienic Dress. 

Mrs. Miller is a woman above medium 
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height, dark hair, brown eyes, and a de- 
cided brunette. Her formis perfect, which 
shows what physical culture will accom- 
plish for one who cares to persevere and 
place herself in training. We noticed 
her figure as she stood before us in superb 
poses, sans bustle, sans corset ; but every 
movement was the embodiment of grace. 
She talked in a sweet, womanly way to 
her sisters with her half-loose draperies 
about her shapely body, while there came 
to our mind a picture of Hypatia, though 
it is fifteen hundred years since that fair 
teacher died in learned Alexandria. 
When the form was in repose it suggested 
a piece of rare statuary. 

As a dress reformer she is a success. 
There is nothing but beauty in her gar- 
ments, while they suggest ease and com- 
fort. She took our little city by storm. 
If there was the doubting feminine 
Thomas in the room she was converted 
to the new code of woman’s attire. The 
dress in which she spoke was a pretty 
tea-gown in heliotrope, and a peculiar 
shade of green. By gaslight it was beau- 
tiful, outlining her form perfectly, and 
in it she appeared like some woman of 
ancient Greece, so classic was her dra- 
peries. Mrs. Miller said that when we 
understood artistic dress there would be 
no useless flip-flops, each loop of ribbon 
or fold would be there to serve a pur- 
pose, utility would be observed as well 
as beauty. At the close of the lecture we 
were allowed to ask questions, and they 
came thick and fast from eager girls to 
white-haired matrons, all of whom longed 
to be emancipated. Mrs. Miller excused 
herself, and stepped behind the curtains 
to disrobe and show the delighted women 
how her reform garments were made. 
The divided skirt pleased us all. Mrs. 
Miller’s was made of cream pongé, as it 
washes better than muslin. It had the 
appearance of a pretty corset cover and 
skirt in one, the ‘‘ divide ’’ was not visi- 


_ble as the wearer stood. ‘These gar- 
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ments have many advantages: 
no belt nor bands to compress the much 
abused waist. A woman can practice 
chest breathing, and her pliable body 
will be as limber as a willow switch. In 
bitter weather ‘‘this dress reformer’’ 
wears black silk equestrian tights. In 
hot weather she omits the union under- 
suit. When we had looked our “ fill’’ 
she disappeared and came before us in a 
dress of her own design—a soft pongé 
suitable for a home dress or a school suit. 
It was prettily shirred near the waist line 
and sleeves and was built on a princess 
foundation. The accommodating woman 
turned her dresses wrong-side out to 
show how they were constructed. A 
carriage dress was in brown, brocaded 
in pink, with a dainty fluffy vest of rose. 
This skirt had a waist of light weight 
material for support, and a handsomely 
made polonaise to wear over it. It was 
elegance itself. 

An evening dress of fawn brocade and 
ruby velvet was beaded in crystals and 
ruby. This was a princess and opened 
in the back. In this gown the wearer 
was a vision of loveliness. The traveling 
dress was a navy-blue cloth, plain skirt 
attached to an underwaist, and a straight 
polonaise in-coat form, with a pretty 
vest. At this point Anna Jenness-Miller 
drew on her plush coat, put on her hat, 
and said, ** Now, ladies, tell me, do I 
appear unlike other women? Would I 
attract undue attention? Would the 
street gamins say of me, Look, see, 
there goes that Dress Reformer in a split 
petticoat! Apropos of petticoats, I 
never wear them. I don’t have a single 
petticoat. I never expect to own a petti- 
coat.’”’ All over the house came the 
laughing replies, ‘‘ No, no, you look just 
like other women.’’ 

The chief attraction in Mrs. Miller is 
that she does not overdress. We are 
glad that she did not mar the fair outlines 
of her beautifully-curved neck with gold 
beads. She wore no jewelry save a rare 


brooch and a band of gold on her third - 


finger. There was no difficulty in con- 
vincing her hearers that nature ‘ does 
enough for a woman’s form without the 
aid of stiff whalebones. She does not 


there are | 


rave nor rant in her lectures, but she as- 
sured us of the truth of this saying by 
Mary A. Livermore that, ‘‘ corsets have 
filled as many graves as whisky.’’ 

For years we have ‘been groping, as it 
were, in Egyptian darkness, devising 
some comfortable dress that would not 
war with nature, and yet make us look as 
neat as other women. Mrs. Miller has 
lifted the veil and our shackles have 
fallen, and we are tasting the sweets of 
freedom. Of course it goes without tell- 
ing that this woman is emancipated in 
mind as well as body, that she comes of 
grand old stock, has the finest family 
that America furnishes, that every aid of 
family, wealth, and culture, that Boston 
bequeaths to her children are hers. She 
has the oratorical and pursuasive elo- 
quence of conviction that made her 
kinsman, Wendell Phillips, the magical 
logician of sentiment. She has the 
literary and artistic capabilities of her 
relative the poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 
she has wealth, health, beauty, heredity, 
social prominence, happy domestic rela- 
tions. In fact, she has every feminine 
advantage (?) except the corset. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR, BABY 


BY LOUISE E. HOGAN, 


OW’S milk is generally conceded to 
be the only satisfactory substitute 
for mother’s milk. Its preparation is as 
important as its sterilization. It is ad- 
visable for many reasons to make steril- 
ized milk the basis of the food for an in- 
fant for the first two years. All milk 
used for infants, whether sterilized or 
not, should be diluted with either boiled 
water, barley or oatmeal water. Water 
should always be boiled, as it can convey 
as many germs as milk, and is frequently 
the source of illness. Barley water as a 
diluent prevents the formation of large 
compact curds. It is made as follows, 
according to a formula given by a promi- 
nent specialist: ‘‘ Put two teaspoonfuls 
of washed pearl barley into a saucepan 
with a pint of clear water, and boil 
slowly down to two- thirds of a pint; 
strain through muslin.’ 
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Oatmeal water is used in cases of con- 
stipation, and, according to the same au- 
thority, should be made in this way: 
‘* First prepare an oatmeal perridge ; take 
a heaping teaspoonful of this, put it into 
a quart of cool water, heat, with con- 
stant stirring to the boiling point, and 
strain.’’ 

The dilution for very young infants 
should be one-half water, and by degrees 
it may be lessened. According to the age 
of. the child a pinch of salt should be 
added to each portion. Cream must also 
be used, as the dilution necessary to reduce 
the caseine takes away also the fat that 
is required by the child. The propor- 
tign should begin with two teaspoonfuls 
to a tablespoonful of milk, to be increased 
gradually until a tablespoonful of cream 
is. reached, when the cream need no 
longer be increased, even though more 
milk is taken. Milk sugar must be added 
to supply the peculiar sugar in mother’s 
milk that is lacking in cow’s milk. Milk 
sugar is the only product that can supply 
this need. Begin with a quarter of a 
teaspoonful, increasing gradually to a 
teaspoonful. Peptogenic milk powder is 
a very good substitute for milk sugar, as 
it contains the necessary amount of milk 
sugar, aids digestion, and in addition 
has all the salts found in human milk 
and all the saline and mineral ingredi- 
ents necessary for the development of 
teeth, bone, etc. 

When using it instead of milk sugar, 
simply add it as you would the sugar, be- 
ing careful, however, to warm it for only 
a few minutes before giving to the child. 

In cases where illness intervenes or 
where digestion is feeble, entire or partial 
peptonization is necessary, and the 
directions that come with the powder are 
to be relied upon. 

In cases of chronic constipation, the 
results are always favorable. For this 
trouble, pure flake manna is the most 
harmless of all medicinal treatment. It 
tastes like molasses candy, and a child 
can be taught to eat it as such, and thus 
a double purpose is’ served. The child 
is pleased, and at the same time is cor- 
recting a bad habit which should not be 
allowed to continue under any circum- 
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stances. It can also be added to the 
food, as it readily dissolves in milk. The 
greatest care must be taken to keep clean 
all the utensils used in preparing and 
giving the milk. Tips should be of good 
rubber. The seamless are the best. 
They are easily turned and cleaned, and 
last much longer than those made of 
softer rubber. Always turn them inside- 
out when washing them. Turn them 
back, and keep in cool clear water until 
needed, changing the water every day. 
The bottles must not be washed with 
shot as is so frequently done. This 
should be emphasized. Were the shot 
made of steel or iron, no harm could re- 
sult, but being made of lead there is a 
possibility of lead poisoning taking 
place. The bottles should be scalded 
with hot soda water, and washed at once, 
using a chain bottle-washer, warm soda 
water, and starch. Either starch or a 
potato cut up very fine can be used. The 
starch in the potato is the cleansing fea- 
ture, consequently either will do. This 
will make the bottles beautifully clean. 
Rinse well and stand upside down until 
dry in a wooden rack constructed for 
the purpose. A funnel is frequently 
used in pouring the milk into the bottles. 
A pitcher with an open spout is prefer- 
able, as it is more easily kept clean. No 
utensils should be used about milk that 
have corners difficult to reach. Brushes 
may touch these points, but they must 
also be cleaned, and this is even more dif- 
ficult than to clean the bottles. The 
fewer the articles used and the more 
simple they are, the fewer are the chances 
of infected milk. ‘There is no doubt of 
the fact that one of the principal reasons 
that city milk is not always sweet is be- 
cause cans that have not been properly 
cleaned have been used to carry it. As 
this is a matter beyond the control of the 
consumer, it seems almost impossible to 
secure in cities a steady supply of per- 
fectly sweet milk, unless by special ar- 
rangement, and even then the utmost cau- 
tion is necessary and constant super- 
vision is required. For this reason, 
sterilized milk is desirable, and that child 
is fortunate who can have for its food 
milk that has been sterilized in the 
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country as soon as taken from the udder. 
This is done at several establishments in 
this country and the greatest possible 
care is taken to protect the milk in even 
the short interval required to put the 
milk into bottles. This .milk will keep 
indefinitely and is a great boon to in- 
fants, invalids, and travelers. 

A great convenience to mothers in the 
use of sterilized milk is the fact that ice 
is no longer needed in the nursery. The 
bottles of milk can be kept wherever it 
is most convenient, as they should be 
kept in an ordinary temperature. This 
tests them, and if they remain sweet in 
this temperature they can be used safely. 

A happy day seems to be coming for 
babies. For so many years anything ap- 
peared to be good enough for them. 
Mothers who dared to step out of the 
usual routine were looked upon in amaze- 
ment and criticized severely. Even now, 
any woman who adopts as her own the 
more advanced ideas in regard to chil- 
dren, and who follows them, is regarded 
by many to be an enthusiast and a 
dreamer, but it is in a good cause and 
her efforts should not be relaxed on ac- 
count of adverse criticism. 


PEEPS AT OUR NEIGHBORS. 
BY DOROTHY HUNT. 


UCH an ugly rent as I made in my 
black cashmere that I have just got 


fixed over! 
and drawn. 

‘¢ Dear me !’’ I said, as I sat trying to 
darn it so that it would never show, ‘I 
never can keep these crooked places 
straight long enough to darn the threads 
down.”’ 

Grandma Davis came and looked at it 
and said, ‘‘ Just baste a piece of rather 
stiff paper under it, Dorothy, and it 
won’t bother you that way.’’ 

Grandma is such a help and comfort, 
I don’t know what we would do if all 
her timely little hints and helps were to 
be taken out of our lives. 

There she sits now, with her Bible 
open upon her lap, reading her daily 
chapters. 

‘«For fifty-three years, Dorothy, I’ve 


Not so large, but jagged 
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read the Bible through once 4 year, be- 
sides all the extra. reading that was here 
and there in Psalms and chapters,’’ she 
told me. 

, No wonder that dear old grandma 
seems almost like an angel, when her 
daily bread is ‘‘ angel food.’’ 

Grandma and I took a stroll out to 
the cemetery the other day. She says 
the most of her friends are there now, 
and it is a melancholy comfort to some- 
times go and visit a little with her dear 
ones gone from sight. 

When we came back we passed the 
fine farm of ‘‘old swearing Winchell,’’ 
as the boys call him. ‘This is one of the 
finest farms about here; fat herds fill its 
pastures, big barns overflow with the har- 
vested wealth of the broad acres, and a 
large, fine house stands on the green lawn, 
surrounded with rare shrubbery. 

There is a romance in poor wicked 
Winchell’s life. Ihave always felt sorry 
for him on account of it. Years ago, 
‘*back East,’’ when he was a poor, 
struggling young fellow, with his way to 
make, he was engaged to be married to 
a young girl whom he loved with all his 
heart. She promised to wait for him 
faithfully, and he came West to seek his 
fortune. He was strangely prospered 
from the first. He took up new land, 
worked early and late, and in three 
years had built his big house, had his 
farm comfortably stocked, and went 
home for his bride. He found on his 
arrival that she had married another 
man the night before. He never saw 
her, but took the next train back home, 
an imbittered, reckless man. And here 
all these twenty years he has lived a 
lonely, loveless, cynical life, comrade or 
friend of none, almost a hermit. ‘But 
he has one tender tie in life—his love of 
flowers. And when grandma and I 
came back from our walk I was surprised _ 
to see Winchell coming down toward 
the gate with a bunch of peonies in his 
hand nearly as large as a water-pail, 
which he begged me to accept. 

‘* Miss Dorothy,’’ said he, pausing to 
sniff a few times (poor Winchell seems 
to havea sort of ‘‘ guitar in his head,’’ 
Mrs. Van Dusen says, and intersperses 
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these sniffs freely in his few remarks), 
«¢ Miss Dorothy—sniff, sniff—would you 
—sniff—honor me—sniff, sniff—by ac- 
cepting—sniff—this little bouquet ?’’ 

I was completely overcome, but I 
managed to bow and smile and express 
my thanks and admiration, while he told 
us that he should be most proud to have 
us come in and see his flowers whenever 
we wished. 

‘Well, I declare for’t, Dorothy !’’ 
cried grandma, as soon as we were out 
of ear-shot, ‘‘merrycles aint past after 
all! When did old Winchell ever speak 
in that pretty way to mortal woman 
afore! Well, well, well! I’m beat 
most to pieces !’’ 

After a pause she went on: ‘‘To my 
mind it’s a providence, Dorothy! The 
Lord has let that shiftless no-account 
woman happen around here just to let 
that man see what a mercy he escaped, 
and he does see! Yes, Dorothy, mark 
my words, it’s that shiftless creatur !’’ 

For, by some strange irony of fate, 
Winchell’s old sweetheart has come to 
live on the new farm diagonally across 
the road from Winchell’s, and their 
houses are quite near together. Hers 
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swarms with noisy, dirty, ill-cared-for 
children, from the untidy daughter of 
eighteen down to the cross, white-haired 
baby crawling in the dirt with the pig 
and chickens ; and the peevish, slatternly 
mother is one of the most forlorn one of 
the family. 

They all have a slow, listless way of 
moving, and their work is done in as 
slipshod a way as their home is kept. 

The husband sits out on the doorstep 
a good deal of the time and smokes, or 
wanders slowly off down to the village 
and smokes. 

I often wonder what thoughts must 
rise, as ‘‘old Winchell’’ and his old 
sweetheart gaze across at their respective 
neighbors. 

I am inclined to think that grandma 
is right, and that Winchell must think 
how he has wasted all these twenty years, 
either mourning or hating that woman 
who jilted him in his youth. 

But then I must remember that I had 
on my new Sunday hat, of which Mrs. 
Van Dusen said, ‘‘Oh-h-h my! It’s all 
trimmed with that new-fashioned dotted 
solution, aint it, Dorothy; and you du 
look purty in it as a pink.’’ 


EVENING WITH THE POETS. 


[Whenever space will permit we intend, at the request of our old subscribers, to devote a page to the 
poets, as of yore.—Ep. ] 


WEARINESS, 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


O LITTLE feet ! that such long years, 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn, 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road ! 


O little hands! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask, 
I, who so much with book and pen, 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task, 


O little hearts! tha throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine, that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light, 

Direct from Heaven, their source divine, 
Refracted through the mists of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine. 


IN EXTREMIS. 
BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Now that Hope lies sick to death 
Come and weep— 

None can stay her parting breath : 
Dark and deep 

Let her grave be—cool and quiet 

Under all the summer riot. 


At her head let roses be, 
For a sign 
Of Love’s ardent wreath that she 
Might not twine ; 
And, for Peace she might not meet with, 
Lilies cover her white feet with. 
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Now that she is dead and dumb 
Stay your tears— 

In the years that are to come, 
Sunless years, 

She again will never move you, 

Only hopeless Sorrow prove you, 


All your weeping is in vain— 
She is dead— 
Years can make her not again 
Lift her head :— 
Dearest, most divine deceiver, 
Say your last farewell and leave her i 


THE VOICELESS, 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


WE count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast, 

The wild flowers who will stoop to number ? 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them. 
Alas! for those who never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 


FAME. 
BY LORD BYRON. 


Wuat is the end of Fame, ’tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper, 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill, 
Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapor. 
For this, men write, speak, preach, and heroes 
kill, 
And bards burn what they call their midnight 
taper, 
To have, when the original is dust, 
A name, a wretched picture, or worse bust. 
—Don Fuan. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


A TRAVELER through a dusty road strewed acorns 
on the lea, 

And one took root and sprouted up, and grew into 
a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, to breathe 
his early vows ; 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to bask 
beneath its bows ; 

The doormouse loved its dangling twigs, the 
birds’ sweet music bore ; 

It stood a glory in its place, a blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way amid the grass and 
fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well where weary 
men might turn ; 


He walled it in, and hung with care a ladl¢e_at the. 
brink, 4 

He thought not of the deed he did, bat judged 
that toil might drink. 

He passed again, and lo! the well by summers 
never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parchéd tongues, and 
saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropt a random thought, ’twas old and 
yet ’twas new, 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being 
true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, and lo! its light be- 
came 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame, 

The thought was small, its issue great, a watch- 
fire on the hill; 

It sheds its radiance far adown, and cheers the 
valley still. 


A nameless man amid a crowd that thronged the 
daily mart, 

Let fall a word of Hope and Love, unstudied 
from the heart, 

A whisper in the tumult thrown, a transitory 
breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, it saved a soul 
from death. 

O germ! O font! O word of love! O thought at 
random cast, 

Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the 
last. 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. 


BY LADY CAROLINE NAIRN, 


I’M wearin’ awa’, Jean, 

Like snaw in the thaw, Jean, 

I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the Land o’ the Leal. 

There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is ever fair 

In the Land o’ the Leal. 


You’ve been leal and true, Jean. 
Your task is ended now, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the Land o’ the Leal. 

Then dry that tearfu’ ee, Jean ; 
My soul langs to be free, Jean ; 
And angels wait on me 

To the Land o’ the Leal. 


A’ our friends are gane, Jean, 
We’ve lang been left alane, Jean, 
But we’!l a’ meet again 

In the Land o’ the Leai, 

Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean! 
This world’s care is vain, Jean, 
We’ll meet, and aye be fain 

In the Land o’ the Leal. 
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nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We cordially invite our readers to ask questions in 
connection with this department, which we will 
endeavor to answer, and also to send us any sug- 
gestions which they may have found useful in their 
own housekeeping. 


FASHION NOTES. 


SOMETHING NEW IN WAISTS—ODD WAISTS OF 
MANY KINDS AND MATERIALS—BECOM- 
ING WAISTS FOR ALL COMPLEXIONS, 


HE fancy for a separate or odd waist 
seems to be on the increase, and 
by the time the summer is upon us, the 
so-called ‘‘ summer girl’’ will be dressing 
chiefly in odd waists and skirts ; that is, 
if she is bent upon having a good time 
with a limited wardrobe. Economy 
probably began the practice, but the 
waists are now made in such an elaborate 
style that the cost has increased with the 
designs. Brocade, China silk, chiffon, 
crépe, taffeta, surah, flannel, crépon, 
Bedford cords, and all sorts of cotton 
goods, colored and white, are used for 
these waists. They can be bought ready- 
made in a great variety, and certainly fit 
remarkably well when thus purchased. 

For every-day wear the striped and 
plain flannel are made in sailor blouses, 
also plaited back and front, and made 
with a yoke in the back. These are all 
long enough to slip below the skirt band, 
and are held to the figure with a draw- 
string around the waist-line. Canvas, 
leather, and silk belts, ribbon belts and 
sashes, and girdles like the skirt will be 
worn with-such waists to hide the joining 
of skirt and waist. 

In cotton goods the Bedford cords 
make very handsome waists, with a high 
or turn-over collar and regular shirt 
sleeve. Pearl buttons are, of course, a 
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necessity with such waists. White nain- 
sook, dimity, and lawn waists are trimmed 
with embroidery and made full or quite 
plain, so as to suit all figures. Then we 
have the striped percale, figured cambric, 
checked Madras, and many other cotton 
goods that are sold simply for waists. 
To realize how many of these are worn 
it is but necessary to say that a very 
prominent manufacturer of ladies’ waists 
on Broadway has about one hundred and 
fifty styles of these little garments. 


WHEN OF SILK, 


Those made of surah, China, or taffeta 
silk are shirred on the shoulders, or may 
have a yoke or simply box-plaits. Many 
are finished with a frill down the front 
and frill collar. All have high sleeves. 
The silk waists usually have the skirt part 
worn outside of the dress skirt, while the 
others, as arule, are tucked beneath the 
skirt belt. The glacé taffetas have been 
made into very elaborate waists, with 
yoke and deep cuffs of Point de Genes 
lace. The fine crépon is trimmed with 
chiffon ruffles down the front, on the 
sleeves, and around the neck, and it is a 
pretty fancy to dot these ruffles with 
little rosettes or balls of narrow ribbon, 
and then to wear a belt of wider ribbon 
with long ends at the side or in the back. 

Blousé waists and a close-fitting waist 
of printed China silk will be worn again 
with. blazer jackets and skirts. These 
are not only very cool, but are re- 
markably convenient, as the blazer can 
be removed for house wear. While all 
colors are fashionable for such waists, 
there seems to be a decided preference 
for white, black, navy blue, scarlet, and 
tan, either plain or in mixtures, stripes, 
or figures. 

The chiffon waists are very elaborately 
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made with a full blouse with long, full 
sleeves, and over this is often worn a 





jacket of velvet edged with drops. This, 
of course, is entirely for house wear, and 
forms a favorite theatre waist for young 
ladies. The Russian blouse which 
appeared among us this winter will be 
used for odd waists. This looks remark- 
ably well in a China silk, and can be 
trimmed with chiffon; or, if made in a 
style similar to the one illustrated in this 
issue, the accessories would be of Point 
de Genes lace. The colors may always 
be in harmonious contrast with the skirt 
worn, or a similar shade looks well. 

A waist of blue foulard printed in a 
large colored pattern is in the form of a 
blouse with square lace hips, and is held 
ina draped fabric girdle. The neck 
opening is round in front and at the 
back, with a folded collar of white silk 
muslin, and is covered over with a lace 
flounce, which is provided with velvet 
bows on the shoulders. The puffed 
foulard sleeves are held at the elbow 
with black velvet ribbon, and are trimmed 
with small knots running into a white 
lace cuff at the end. 

The velvet blouse is the latest novelty. 
It is in the form of a lawn-tennis blouse 
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of cheaper material for house wear and 
of costlier velvet for the theatre. In 
the latter case the button is made more 
of a feature, and gold or silver buttons 
make this blouse very effective. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a dainty design for a 
house bodice of China silk or cashmere. 
The only trimming consists of embroid- 
ered scallops on the edge of the bottom, 
collar, cuffs, and jabot, with ribbon from 
the side seams. The lining is close- 


fitting, the back of the outside material 
has the fullness at the waist in tiny plaits, 
and the full front is held by the belt. 
The coat skirt is sewed to the short, round 
basque. 
cuffs. 
Fig. 2 illustrates a loose waist or blouse 


Full sleeves having turn-over 


which may be used for cotton, thin silk, 
or fine woolen goods. Such waists are 
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worn with odd skirts, as well as with 
those to correspond. The yoke is fas- 
tened invisibly and trimmed with rows 
of braid or velvet ribbon. The loose 
body portion below is held to the figure 
with a handsome girdle belt. The high- 
shouldered sleeves have the fashionable 
deep cuffs trimmed with several rows of 
ribbon or fancy braid, which also edges 
the lower portion of the waist. The 


back is fitted with three box-plaits from 
the neck to the waist-line, hanging loose 
below. 


SILKEN SKIRTS. 


In the annals of fashion a few years 
ago a rumor crept slowly that silken 
petticoats were desirable, and from the 
beginning the rumor grew with every 
day until, at this time, a petticoat of silk 
is one of the necessities of the ward- 
robe, and many fortunate women pos- 
sess two and more of these dainty neces- 
saries. 

In color they are black, or glacé, and 
combinations of the latter style include 
light and dark shadings of all the ordi- 
nary and many of the rare colors. 
and gold are mingled with all tints, and 
lavender and pink are among the pretti- 
est of the light shades. Every dress 
material may have a harmonizing petti- 
coat if the wearer pleases, and the larger 
portion of them do thus please. 

.The bit of womanly vanity pervading 
the sex not only desires a silken petti- 
coat for the sake of lightness, beauty, 
and cleanliness, but also has a wish that 
every one else should be aware of the 
fact. that such a garment is being worn, 
and this is the reason that taffeta is so 
popular with all ages of women. 

They are chiefly made in two styles, 
with a ‘‘tie’’ back, or a fan back, the 
latter resembling a dress skirt, which 
enables the wearer to use it with a dress- 
ing sacque in the privacy of her room. As 
for the trimming that embraces hemmed 
and pinked, gathered, and plaited ruffles 
of silk, lace flounces, tucking, lace in- 
sertion, and silk embroidery. 

Nothing is too dainiy for this fascinat- 
ing garment, and the manufacturers have 


Red" 
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exerted themselves to invent new designs 
and pretty finishings for the petticoats. 
It is a French fancy to wear the petti- 
coat of a house toilette in contrast with 
the gown, as a glacé pink and blue under 
a gay dress, or one of red or golden tints 
with a gown of blue or green; and not 
only do they swish along with a soft 
frou-frou, but a clever woman under- 
stands how to sit down and modestly dis- 
play just a suspicion of her silk petti- 
coat. 

The black silk skirts are worn by ladies 
in mourning on muddy days and by those 


rather economically inclined, who make 
one do the duty of several. Black is 
always stylish, but we must confess a 
‘*sneaking regard ’’ for the lovely colors 
and combinations shown in the glacé. 


A CHILD’S HAT. 


Fig. 3 illustrates a pretty hat for a 
child of eight to twelve years of age. 
The brim has a lace effect with Milan 
for the pointed crown. A wreath of 
daisies rests quite flatly upon the brim, 
while fancy striped ribbon forms the 
aigrette loops, back and front, and long 
streamers. 
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Fig. 4 is of the poke style, which 
promises to become very familiar to us 


Fig. 4. 


before the summer is over. The hat is 
of black Milan, faced and trimmed with 


Figs. 5 and 6, 


black velvet. Several ostrich tips dec- 
orate the front and a French gilt buckle. 
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NEW SHAPES. 


Now that the manufacturers have 
completed their lines of shapes and the 
importations have been exposed to view, 
we feel pretty well prepared to quote with 
some confidence just what is likely to be 
the shapes and trimmings. 

Dome shaped and rounded peaked hats 
are well represented in stocks. 

The hats that promise to be in high 
favor for general wear have a low, square 
crown about four inches in diameter and 
a medium wide projecting brim that flares 
out flat and round in front and is nar- 
row at the back, varied by being turned 
up and in others bent into a scallop back 
or front. 

Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate some of the 
select designs for the spring season. The 
tendency toward poke fronts and flat 
crowns will be noticed. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE AR- 
RANGEMENT OF MOVABLE 
DECORATIONS. 

MONG the numerous contributions 
to our literature of greater or less 
consequence, which treat of the higher 
aims and endeavors of decorative art, 
we would introduce some observations on 
one of the underlying principles of the 
art, which, it is true, are familiar to 
every practical and thorough decorator, 
but which, nevertheless, may prove of 
interest to many of our readers. It is 
the theory of the broken line, in contra- 
distinction to the straight line, in relation 
to its application in an original manner 
to the decoration of dwellings, that we 
would expatiate upon. 

The broken line, in consequence of 
the angles produced and of the multipli- 
cation of faces, creates an impression of 
motion and life, while the straight line, 
as well as the uniformly curved line, the 
circular line, conveys an idea of solidity, 
durability, of strength and _ support. 
The latter, therefore, find universal appli- 
cation in our architectural decoration. 
Entablatures, cornices, lintels of doors 
and windows, chimney pieces, etc., are, 
therefore, always constructed on straight 
or curved lines, since it is essential, above - 
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all things, that they should convey an 
impression of stability, of endurance, of 
rest and safety. Our furniture also must 
be built in accordance with these prin- 
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that their tips would form a regular 
curve, or would form a straight line 
parallel with the mantel-shelf or table. 
See Figs. 1 and 2. 






































ciples, and requires the exclusive use of 
the straight and the curved line. 

It is entirely different, however, with 
movable decorations. Here the broken 





Humbert de Superville shows in an 
excellent, but nevertheless rare and little 
known work, by means of the three 
preceding figures, that by a slight vari- 














line, with its suggestion of motion and 


life, must be awarded its due. It would 
be as unpracticable to finish off the top 
of amantel with an elegant curve as it 
would be objectionable to arrange the 
movable decorations on the mantel so 





ation of the principal lines of the human 
countenance the most varied emotions 
are clearly and intelligibly depicted. 
When the lines of the mouth and eyes 
are parallel with the line of the nose the 
countenance is in greatest repose. If 
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the same lines, somewhat lengthened, 
form angles whose apices point down- 
ward, the face takes on a joyous ex- 
pression, whereas, if the points of the 
angles point upwards, the countenance 
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decorations in our apartments we should 
bear this in mind, and arrange these 
articles so that lines drawn through their 
tips will form angles whose apices point 
downward, by which our decoration 





























bears the unmistakable stamp of sad- 
ness. 

This observation is no new thing, and 
when we recall the fact that for many 
centuries the upward spreading poplar 
has been known as the tree of liberty, 


while the drooping willow has been 
designated as the symbol of mourning, 
we see here an analogous instance. 

From these observations we may draw 
a practical conclusion and apply it to 
decoration. In arranging the movable 


would assume a lively aspect, and the 
entire arrangement of the room being 
carried out in this way the effect as a 
whole cannot fail to be pleasant and 
cheerful. See Fig. No. 3. The con- 
trary would undoubtedly be the case if 














the points of the angles were turned 
upward as in Fig. 4. 
In the use of the broken line regular 


progression, furthermore, must be 
avoided, as this disturbs the lines and 
destroys symmetry. 
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ONE Day WITH AN EDITor. 


Many people imagine the position of 
editor of a magazine to be the one sine- 
cure in the profession of literature. 

The only place ijn the long and weary 


road where one may rest secure and lead 


a life of literary luxury, looking down 
from his tower of observation on the 
struggling writers. below, each one of 
whom is trying to attract in some way 
the attention of his fellows, but more 
particularly that of the autocratic editor, 
to whom he bows repeatedly with bending 
knee. But, confidentially, such is not the 
case. An editor’s work is never done, 


and I don’t believe it ever will be, no 
matter how hard he may toil nor how 
faithfully he may work. 


There are always piles of manuscript 
still unread, hundreds of letters still un- 
answered, and that well-named imp, the 
‘* printer’s devil,’’ is eternally howling in 
his ear for more copy or corrected proof. 

No matter how early he may get to the 
office, there is sure to be some one wait- 
ing for an interview, generally on some 
subject that is not of the slightest inter- 
est to the poor editor. 

People are not satisfied to bring their 
own MS. and to tell him all about it, but, 
if they have none of their own, they 
borrow some and bring it. Other people 
come to abuse him for some typographi- 
cal error that the intelligent compositor 
has insisted on keeping in though he may 
have marked it out half a dozen times. 

Then his mail is not always the most 
delightful soothing syrup in the world. 
Such letters as the following are always 
welcome, for there is wit and a sparkle 
about such letters that make them oases 
in the dry desert of the daily grind: 
ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE CoMPANY, PHILA- 

DELPHIA, PA. 


GENTLEMEN :—We have just received the ¢hird 
copy of the January number of your Magazine. 





EDITOR’S PAGE. 


It is both beautiful and interesting,.but we are not 
so badly “stuck ”’ on it that we would like to have 
it all the year. If you don’t publish any other 
but the January number, you can hold up on that 
till further orders. We like a change. 

Yours truly, THE ENTERPRISE, 


Now, being a newspaper man, he 
should have known that as long as he 
kept sending in copies of his paper with 
our advertisement marked he would con- 
tinue to get a copy of the January num- 
ber, and that it would take from two to 
four weeks to get his name on the printed 
list, but even he has no charity for us. 

Letters like that from Mr. Wana- 


maker (published last month), and those 
printed on another page are the ones that 
make life seem worth living, but a single 
letter like the following takes all the pleas- 
ure out of an otherwise pleasant day. 


WALDO, March 
ARTHURS NEW HoME MAGAZINE. 

I have taken the ARTHURS HOME MAGAZINE 
eleven years, but the last two years I think they 
are far below what they used to be. When I sit 
down for a fiew minnites, I dont like to find from 
thirty to thirty five pages of an unenteresting con- 
tinued story, such as I found in Brothers three 
or Alass. And I scarcely ever find anything in 
the line of temperance as there used to be, there 
is more I would like to say, but enough. 

Please drop my name. 

Mrs. JAMES HASTINGS. 


If Mrs. Hastings will write and tell us 
in what State we may look for the town 
of Waldo, we will very gladly drop her 
name from our list. 


Instead of the editor being able to 
look down on the struggling writers, he 
is constantly going about with his hat in 
his hand asking as favors from famous 
literary lights contributions to his pages. 

It is not the struggling author who will 
bring him fame or help sell his maga- 
zine. 

Then, too, people forget to put their 
Post-Office address or even the State on 
their letters, and then abuse us because we 
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can’t answer their questions or send 
their magazines promptly. 

No less than six such letters each con- 
taining money, have been received in a 
single mail. In truth, the editor’s lot is 
not a happy one. 


We have sighted the things that brings 
the brine—so to speak—to editorial eyes 
and disturbance to editorial tempers. 
Now we will give you an example of how 
an editor laughs, in a very mild fashion 
’tis true, and possibly a touch of irony 
converts its heartiness into something 
like a sinister chuckle, but it’s the edi- 
tor’s own business how he chooses to 
take a thing like this. 


“ NEw York, February 2gth, 1892. 

“ DEAR SiR :—I have been an authoress for the 
past five years. Have written for the Golden 
Moments, New York Weekly, and other periodi- 
cals. I would like to get a steady place to write 
for pay. Would like to grow up withsome good 
paper, say yours. I would always send you first- 
class pieces, can write no other. I would in- 
crease your paper, and make it a great success. 
Do not fail to engage me. I am poor, but will 
make yourich. Please answer and senda copy 
of your paper. If you want the first talent in the 
land take me, / have no equal or superior | {” 


Or this: 
“ DORCHESTER, MASss. 

“DEAR Sir :—I have a dozen good original short 
stories in MS. that I will sell you at the rate of 
6 for $5, or 12 for $10. They would be a great 
bargain for you at the price,as they are really 
worth a great deal more than what I ask for them, 
but as I am in need of money just now I am will- 
ing to sell at a loss. I will send for your approval 
if you like and if you will pay charge for same. 
Please don’t answer this if you don’t want them.” 


We didn’t. 


Goop CooKING 


Is one of the chief blessings of every 
home. To always insure good custards, 
puddings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden 
‘‘Eagle’’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your 
grocer and druggist. 





LITERATURE. 


BY JOSEPH P. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Pez TER IBBETSON. George du Maurier. Harper 
& Brothers, Franklin Square, New York.—Mr. du 
Maurier’s recent novel was a surprise to the reading world, 
If the author had sent forth a series of short, wel wn 
character stories there would have been no particular cause 
for astonishment, as character appears in every line of his 
spirited drawings. Here, however, we have a novel based 
upon a highly improbable plot, and at the same time one 
replete with intense and living interest. ¢ most at~- 
tractive portion of the tale, to the average devourer of 
romances, is that in which the delightful family-life of the 
Pasquiers and Seraskiers, at Passey, is described with such 
minuteness andcharm. Here Mr. du Maurier shows his 
French blood ; but later on, in his metaphysical excursions 
into the world of speculation and dreams, he seems to 
date back to Teutonic ancestry. To basea novel upon the 
reunions, walks, talks, and pleasures of two persons who 
meet only in dreams, with the exception of early associ- 
ation in childhood.and two chance meetings in after-life, 
is certainly an original conception. The fact that one of 
persons is a prisoner, and finds his only escape from 
his narrow cell through the gate of dreams, adds a semi- 
practical touch to thesituation, especially as ‘‘ Peter Ibbet- 
son” and the “ Duchess of Towers’ usually begun their 
dream rambles by taking a cup of coffee together, To say 
that Mr. du Maurier has materialized the world of dreams 
would be to state, crudely, what he expresses far more 
subtly when he says: ‘“‘ What matters the /oundation if the 

nerves to feel it?’’ 

, a Nemec, translated from 
the German by Frances Gregor, B. L. A, C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago.—-This story of home-life in Bohemia is 
fresh and c ing. The Grandmother, the central 
figure, although a simple peasant woman, by her natural 
intelligence, candor, and warmth of heart, exerts a great 
influence in her oy nee among those of both high 
and low degree. ‘Lhe Princess and the miller’s wife both 
loved the frank, Ifish, old grandmother, who always 

a good reason with which to uphold her opinions, and 
usually a proverb to match every event in life. The chil- 
dren of the family were taught by her to regard bread as 
the God-gift to man. In making bread, the dough was 
blessed several times, and if the children, while eating, 
dropped crumbs they were told to pick them up, as the 
Grandmother said: “* Don’t you know that if one steps 
- a crumb, the souls in purgatory weep?” And again, 
when one of the children cut the loaf unevenly, ‘* Who- 
ever does not come out even with his bread will not come 
outeven with the people.”” These remarks, with many 
more, and some quaint and homely, oy wise sayings, of 
this simple-hearted, primitive people are put into the 
mouth of the Grandmother. 

The book’is pleasantly written, and well worth readin 
for the picture that it gives us of the every-day life an 
customs of the nt and middle-class people of Bo- 
hemia, with their weddings, funerals, feasts, and fasts. - 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, enjoys 
the proud distinction of being the oldest family and liter- 
pee | per in America, if not in the world. Originally es- 

hed by Benjamin Franklin in 1728, and appearing in 
its present character in 1821, it d an uninterrupted 
career of 161 years! The history of 7xe Post is the his- 
tory of American literature and authorship. Not tos 
of those who previous to and after the War of the 
Revolution made it a power in the land, since 1821 there 
is hardly a writer famous in the world of letters whose 
works have not adorned its pages. It is no wonder then 
that The Post claims the right to add to the glory of being 
the oldest family paper, the even more honorable title of also 
being tux pest. It has always kept in sight what was the 
highest, purest, most entertaining, ina word, the best in 
literature. Its pages will be perfectly free from the de- 
grading and reve trash which characterizes many 
other so-called literary and family pa . It gives more 
for the money, and of a better class, than any other publi- 
cation in the world. To the people everywhere it will 
prove the best, most instructive, reliable, and moral paper 
that ever entered their homes. 

0. ington is the title of a novel to be issued in 
Boston the latter part of the present month, which will at- 


bliss be there, and the brain has 
G di +h , R, 








tract wide attention because of the religious views ex- ' 


pressed in it. ‘‘Theo” is the unsophisticated daughter 
of a country pastor, reared in the strictest orthodox faith, 
who spends a season in New York society, where she 
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meets, loves, and is loved by a cynic, an infidel, an unbe- 
liever of the wors: kind. he loathing each feels for the 
opinions of the other page A en way to an affinity 
greater than creed or sect, which binds them eternally to- 
gether. The book is said to be powerful in its delineation 
of human character, and the author, who is a young 
woman, a writer of wonderful promise. The critics pro- 
nounce it the most striking velume of its kind since Xod- 
ert Elsmere, 

The portrait of Mrs. Humph: 
March number of Book News, Philadelphia, shows the 
author of Robert Elsmere and David Grieve to be a 
sweet-looking Englishwoman, possessed of a strong intel- 
lect, and quite capable of holding to the candid and origi- 
nal point of view of humanity she displays in her books. 
A review of her latest work, and a critical biographical 
sketch by John McClung, of New York, appropriately ap- 
pear in the same issue. The Descriptive Price-List of 
New Books, covers all the new books of the month, and 
each work receives fair criticism, so that to learn what to 
read or what to leave one has but to consult the pages of 
this valuable literary magazine. 

With the April number, the Cos compl its 
twelfth volume in a manner worthy the wide and growing 
Lan yee of the magazine. The Cosmopolitan is always 
well illustrated, and the pictorial embellishment of the 
April number is rather above the avera The leading 
article is on ‘‘ Genoa—the home of Columbus,” written 
by Murat Halstead, who recently visited the city, and illus- 
trated from photographs of all the principal relics of the 
great navigator which remain in Genoa. 

The thousands of admirers of James Whitcomb Riley 
will turn to Walter Blackburn Harte’s generous estimate 
of his poetry in the April New England Magazine 
Harte calls Riley “the Burns of contemporary American 


Ward, prefacing the 


Ani t+ 
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poe! He also writes of Progress and Poetry, declar- 
ing that this generation is as heroic as past generations, 
and as worthy of the poets. 

A two-page review of Ben Butler’s long-promised book 
gives a fair notion of its scope and worth. The volume is 
sold by subscription only. The article on Beast and Man 
in India, the book by Rudyard Kipling's father, will in- 
terest every lover of dumb animals. 

The following from Cassell Publishing Co: 

‘ Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, of recognized authority in 
matters of the toilet, has lately adapted from the French 
of Baronne Staffe a very complete little work entitled : 
My Ladies’ Dressing Room. \t contains many valuable 
hints on the care of complexions, eyebrows, etc., but does 
not tell us anything startlingly new. 

By a Himalayan Lake, from the of An Jdle 
Exile, is, as its title implies, a story of life in India. It 
is one of the few really satisfactory novels that have been 
written on the subject. One gets a most admirable picture 
of Indian life in this book, besides getting a capital story. 

The mere announcement of Prof. Robert Grimshaw’s 
book is sufficient. Every one interested in scientific mat- 
ters knows the value of his name on the title-page of a 
book. He is a thorough and skilled scientist and an in- 
teresting and lucid writer. 

Renie and Colette, by Dybut La Forest, translated by 
Mrs. Benjamin Lewes. As this book is not in any sense 
elevating, the least said of it the better. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Back from the Dead, by Saqui Smith. Cassell. 

Through Red-Litten Windows, and The Old River 
House, by Theodor Hertz-Garten, Cassell. 

Pretty Michel, by Maurus Jokia, and The Angular 
Stone, by Emilia Pardo Bazan, translated by Mary J. Ter- 
rano. Cassell, 

Principles of Pronunciation of the Modern Languages 
| Mogg 4 with a Vocabulary, by F. O. Jones. ed 

ine Pub, Co. 

The Mediterranean Shores of America: or, The Cli- 
matic, Physical, and Meteorological Conditions of South- 
ern California, by P. C. Remondino, M. D., Member of 
the American Medical Association ; Vice-President of the 
California State Medical Society. Illustrated with forty- 
five engravings and two double-page maps. F. A, Davis 
Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

Practical Reflections on the Book of Ruth, by M. C. 
Horlne, A. M., Pastor of St. James’ Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Pa., with an Introduction by Rev. Eli Huber, D. 
D. Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
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